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Victor Reinganum, the English artist, here sees Tube Investments Limited almost as 
an extra limb to Man in his endeavours to harness all world sources of power. 





Power to Hand 


For half a century some TI companies have provided 
increasingly complicated parts and components in steel 
and its alloys for the engineers who wrest power from the 
elements, rivers, coal mines and oil wells. They are now 
‘producing over a hundred different kinds of components 
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for nuclear engineering—some for the heart of atomic 
reactors—in materials which until recently were available 
in laboratory quantities only. TI technologists are alert 
to the needs which could arise from newer sources of 
power. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


MR. DULLES arrived in Britain and Mr. Macmillan 
thought of going to Moscow, a general strike took 
place in Malta and a particular strike was narrowly 
averted in Dagenham, and the Government an- 
nounced that it was working on plans to help the 
depressed cotton industry in Lancashire and the 
victims of crimes of violence respectively. 


* 


AT THE WEEKEND, Mr, Morgan Phillips, General 
Secretary of the Labour Party, issued a statement 
to the effect that a house-to-house public opinion 
survey was being made in the marginal con- 
stituencies, and implied that the information thus 
obtained (including electoral numbers) might be 
handed over to Conservative agents for use at an 
election. Soon afterwards, it was disclosed that the 
survey was being made by a market-research firm 
on the instructions of a Mr. Colin Hurry, a man- 
agement consultant. He, in turn, was acting for a 
group of 200 companies mainly concerned in the 
manufacture of steel or steel products. Mr. Morgan 
Phillips called it a furtive campaign of frightened 
businessmen, and Mr, Hurry said he was furious 
when the British Market Research Bureau declared 
that it would of course abide by the Market 
Research Code which forbids them to disclose to 
anybody the significant details that Mr. Phillips 
was worried about. 


* 


THE HOME SECRETARY announced what was 
described by some as a ‘vast plan for penal reform.’ 
Boiled down, it amounted to the building of more 
prisons, the greater use of detention centres for 
young offenders, and the establishment of a num- 
ber of committees. One of these was to consider 
the plan, mooted by the late Margery Fry, for 
compensating victims of violent crime. Mr. Butler 
had nothing to say about the possible reintroduc- 
tion of the birch, at which he had hinted in pre- 
vious speeches, 


* 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS gave a Second Reading to 
the Bill under which Malta’s Constitution is to be 
revoked and replaced by direct rule. Mr. Mintoff 
decreed a ‘day of mourning,’ and the result was 
virtual paralysis throughout the island, with few 
open shops, schools, cinemas, or factories, no work 
at all in the harbour, and very little in the dock- 
yards. So far no violence has taken place, though 


there have been demonstrations against the 
Governor and in favour of Mr. Mintoff. 
* 


MR, DULLES arrived in Britain, bringing with him 
the new Western plan for discussing Germany 
with the Russians. (Later he was going to Bonn 
to discuss it with the Germans.) At the same time 
Mr. Macmillan was understood to have accepted 
the invitation to visit Moscow later this month, 


taking with him the Foreign Secretary. Mr. 
Dulles was not expected to raise any objections, 
* 


OTHER HINTS to come from the Prime Minister in- 
cluded a half-promise of direct government help 
for the depressed Lancashire cotton industry and 
a quarter-promise to consider the possibility of 
televising the House of Commons at work. 


* 


Six OF the Aden Protectorate States agreed on a 
federation, and announced that they would imme- 
diately ask Britain for military and financial assist- 
ance. There was no likelihood that Britain would 
refuse them collectively what they had always had 
severally. Nearer home, a French scandal of pre- 
war proportions broke out, when charges involving 
young girls were made against a number of dis- 
tinguished people, including the former Speaker 








of the Chamber. The next night, one of the chief 
witnesses was run over, | 
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PRISON BOGEY 


F all government departments, the Home 

Office is most likely to pay exaggerated defer- 
ence to something called ‘public opinion.’ Even 
those Home Secretaries who take office with the 
high liberal idealism of a John Stuart Mill leave it 
with the high Tory cynicism of a Duke of Welling- 
ton. Every one of them knows beforehand the 
social evils which must be removed. Almost 
every one of them finds afterwards that the social 
pressures in favour of the status quo were too 
powerful to resist. The trouble is that the 
politician must take the short view—he wants 
quick results in an area where progress can be 
visibly demonstrated within at most five years. 
The permanent official’s vista stretches on to 
retiring age—he does not want to be committed 
to a strenuous and unorthodox policy which may 
prove unpopular with his next politicial superior. 
Both sides find the perfect excuse in the apathy 
of the general public and the opposition of vocal 
minorities. Penal reform especially has been 
paralysed in this country for generations by the 
bogey of public opinion. 

In the climate of today, it is clear that Mr. 
Butler is still afraid of appearing ‘too soft’ in front 
of the massed phalanxes of the Tory women. 
These suburban Boadiceas, for reasons which 
would be only too obvious to any prison 
psychiatrist, want criminals to be flogged on the 
spot. If this cannot be done, then the criminals 
should be plunged into dungeons from which 
they are believed to emerge after a number of 
years as respectful, forelock-tugging manual 
labourers who then can be described as ‘the 
salt of the earth.” Mr. Butler, at the Blackpool 
conference, managed to convince his audience 
that though flogging was impracticable, he was 
preparing even more unpleasant punitive methods 
of pacifying the criminal masses. If he now 
appears to advocate more new Open prisons, im- 
proved old prisons, remand centres with resident 
psychiatrists, improved after-care methods, paid 
employment for some prisoners and various other 
sensible steps for dealing with the problem of 
the criminal in society, his approach might be 
caricatured by the Stone Age wing as a charter 
for turning prisons into hotels, providing servants 
to wait on child murderers, establishing pensions 
for habitual evil-doers and inventing psycho- 
logical excuses for the impulses of Satan. 

If this were true, Mr. Butler’s White Paper on 
Penal Practice in a Changing Society might be 
described as a brave foray in the face of the 
enemy. In fact, the angry battalions of opponents 
to prison reform are no longer under arms. All 
the mass of the public care abou is stopping 
criminals attacking, robbing or defrauding them. 
If Mr. Butler’s plans—and they are th» plans which 


all students of the problem agree are long over- 
due—are translated into action, then the public 
will be better, not worse, protected. Men who 
have been treated more barbarously than caged 
wild animals do not suddenly become tame when 
they are released from their zoo. Home Office 
delay has been too often excused by the myth of 
public opposition, and both the politicians and the 
permanent officials should now abandon. this 
threadbare apology for inaction. 

The Prison Rules made under the Criminal 
Justice Act of 1948 laid it down that ‘the 
purposes of training and treatment of convicted 
prisoners shall be to establish in them the will to 
lead a good and useful life on discharge, and to 
fit them to do so.’ In the ten years since then, 
the growth of the prison population, and the 
increased inadequacy of prisons, staff, and work 
to do, have made it virtually impossible to train 
or to treat any but a few prisoners in such a 
way. The prisons of this country—apart from a 
few open and ‘medium security’ prisons—and 
especially the local prisons, more than half the 
inmates of which are sleeping three in a one-man 
cell, are suitable only for locking men up and 
forgetting them; while they themselves become 
bitter and even more anti-social than when they 
were committed. 

So Mr. Butler’s White Paper can hardly be 
regarded as premature, or even prompt, and its 
list of the things that ought to be done (the sub- 
title of the paper is ‘Aspects of Future Develop- 
ment’) is modest enough, and welcome chiefly for 
its belated arrival. All the same, it will take some 
£40 million (the experts suggest), spread over the 
next ten years, to complete the White Paper’s 
‘Future Programme’ of security prisons for at 
least 1,800 prisoners serving long sentences; a 
security prison for dangerous prisoners; an alter- 
native to Holloway; a reconstruction of Dart- 
moor; and new borstals, detention, remand and 
observation centres. 

If the pound were to run into difficulties, 
neither this Government nor any possible alter- 
native can be expected to regard penal reform 
as a sacred trust. The public-opinion bogey 
still exerts a harmful delaying influence on 
one of the most salutary reforms—the establish- 
ment of more open prisons. The White Paper 
itself points out that ‘They are extremely economi- 
cal both to acquire and adapt, and require less 
staff than closed prisons: they are also a most 
effective instrument of training.’ It could have 
added that they make it easier to recruit staff 
and to maintain its morale. But there are still 
very few men in open prisons, and the Home 
Office’s propagandists and pamphlet-writers ought 
to be busy clearing up the misconceptions that 
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agitate the minds of such silly and selfish people 
as the boarding-house keepers and schoolmarms 
of Littlehampton, who all recently opposed the 
establishment of an open prison at a disused 
aerodrome in the district—as local people always 
do until the open prison is actually set up. Then 
they realise that it is from closed, not open, 
prisons that men escape; learn to feel pride and 
interest in the experiment going on in their midst; 
and take to playing against the prisoners at foot- 
ball, and buying tickets for the Christmas play. 

The so-called ‘Present Programme’ of prison- 
building outlined in the White Paper merely 
keeps pace with present requirements, and leaves 
no room for reform; only the ‘Future Pro- 
gramme,’ or a bigger and cheaper system of open 
prisons, will provide the alternative accommoda- 
tion that will make it possible to clear one local 
prison at a time for reconstruction—including 
better sanitation, to do away with the degrading 
system of ‘slopping-out, and facilities to make 
family visits tolerably dignified and decent. So it 
is £40 million, or more open prisons. 

On the whole, the White Paper is sensible, but 
it is neither particularly imaginative nor courage- 
ous. It has little to say about psychopaths, and it 
is likely that those for whom the psychiatric 
prison hospital is now being planned should be in 
proper mental! hospitals administered under the 
Mental Health Act, and that the proposed security 
prison for dangerous prisoners ought to be under 
a Medical Superintendent rather than a prison 
governor. 

Miss Margery Fry should have lived to give 
evidence to the working party that is to be set up 
to examine a scheme for the payment of compen- 
sation by the State (which had failed to protect 
him) to the victim of physical violence. She would 
have told it that the proposal does not present 
the ‘many practical difficulties’ that the White 
Paper mentions (and that do stand in the way, it 
must be admitted, of compensating those who 
have suffered loss by theft or fraud). An amend- 
ment to the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act would do the trick easily and 
cheaply. But that is not the only point on which 
Miss Fry could have given Mr. Butler some sound 
advice and perhaps a mite more guts. 


Macmillan On Ice 


FTER Stockton-on-Tees, Moscow? Mr. 
A Macmittan looks like becoming quite a gad- 
about. It would be nice to hope that the Prime 
Minister would make more of an impression on 
the Stakhanovites of Novosibirsk than he did 
on the shovel-leaners of Sunderland, but ‘meeting 
the people’ is more of a figure of speech in the 
Soviet Union than it is even in the United 
Kingdom, and the Prime Minister's trip is hardly 
likely to consist of more than meeting the top 
people. There are those who fancy that this in 
itself could become as effective in thawing out 
international freeze-ups as Mr. Mikoyan’s jolly 
around the United States, but even Mr. Mac- 
millan’s best friends would not claim for him 
much of Mr. Mikoyan’s extrovert Armenian 
exuberance nor, on the other hand, is there any 
Jarge and influential group in the Soviet Union 
similar to those American back-slapping big- 
business men who turned Mr. Mikoyan’s progress 
into a sort of triumphal Elks’ convention. Or if 
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there is, they would not be businessmen, and 
their voices would not be raised so loud as to 
jolt the Kremlin into new attitudes, as the White 
House seems to have been jolted. 

Mr. Macmillan can say nothing in Moscow that 
has not been previously agreed with Mr. Dulles, 
Dr. Adenauer and General de Gaulle, and he 
can put his signature to nothing. Diplomatists 
express a cautious hope that he may conduct a 
reconnaissance that would be useful before 
serious negotiations on Germany begin in the 
spring, but it is optimistic to suppose that he can 
find out more about the way the Kremlin's mind 
is working than our Ambassador in Moscow 
and his very able secretariat can. Businessmen are 
saying that he could help to begin a big expansion 
in Anglo-Soviet trade (a development of far greater 
importance to us than it is to the Russians), but 
it is difficult to see what a Prime Minister can do 
that cannot be done on the proper level for trade 
negotiations, which is not at the top; ask any of 
the fur-buyers who have been travelling twice a 
year from the cosier London suburbs to the 
Leningrad auctions, ever since the war, and all 
through Stalin’s time, and they would all plead 
that politicians leave them alone to get on quietly 
with their very profitable business. 

It would be cynical to write off the trip as 
nothing more than a pre-election manceuvre, 
though it cannot have escaped Mr, Macmillan’s 
mind that it would do him more good than harm 
among the voters, especially if the election takes 
place before they realise that it didn’t cut much 
Moscow ice. What small effect it will have is more 
likely to be beneficial than otherwise. In so far 
as Soviet attitudes are influenced by the feeling 
that when they are not being threatened by the 
West they are being cold-shouldered, any visits, 
even by politicians, are to the good. 
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Building Balances 


HE growth of the gold and foreign exchange 
ped ry and the strength of sterling during 
January, exceeded the best expectations, and 
showed conclusively how greater convertibility 
helps the £. Sterling has now jumped from under 
$2.80 just before convertibility to over $2.81—its 
highest rate since last spring. This improvement is 
not restricted to the market in dollars; European 
currencies, too, have become cheaper for us. The 
reason for this advance became clear this week 
with the announcement of a £15 million rise in 
the reserves last month to £1,111 million, the 
highest figure for any January since monthly 
figures were first published. In fact progress has 
been even more remarkable, because this rise of 
£15 million was achieved after paying £31 million 
to the European Payments Union to settle debt 
incurred during December. It would not be true 
to argue that the sterling area therefore earned 
£46 million through a surplus on its trading. For 
one thing, at least £10 million is thought to have 
come to this country from Reynolds Metals to 
pay for its shares in British Aluminium. And there 
has been some building-up of balances in the City 
of London by foreign banks—a sign of the new 
confidence which convertibility has created. 
Nevertheless, the present favourable trend seems 
likely to continue. Britain, having earned a pay- 
ments surplus of about £500 million last year. may 
achieve one of £300 million in 1959, and the other 
members of the sterling system are finding that it 
is after all possible to pay one’s way even at the 
much reduced prices obtainable for commodities 
and raw materials. The reserves may well touch 
£1,300 million by the summer, which would be the 
highest since 1951. There is at last a real basis for 
enormous expansion in this country. 


Boring Holes 


By our Industrial Correspondent 


ESTRICTIVE practices and demarcation dis- 
| sew are subjects which consume a lot of 
ink in a year. People like Mr. Ted Hill call them 
‘the traditional usages of our craft’ or use some 
equally delightful circumlocution; the Minister of 
Labour’s National Joint Advisory Council, look- 
ing at the subject in a properly positive way, speaks 
of ‘the efficient use of manpower.’ But almost 
everyone is against these evils and on the side of 
the angels, at least in principle. 

There will, therefore, doubtless be much re- 
joicing in the press during the next few months 
about the decision of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives to hold a conference 
of its constituent unions in April to study the 
impact of new techniques on the union structure 
in the industry. The building unions have seen 
that glass bricks and prefabricated walls will not 
fit easily between their old demarcation lines, and 
they intend to act before the web grows too 
tangled. 

Why, it may be asked, can the shipbuilding 
unions not do something about rationalising their 
much more complicated structure? Mr. George 
Barratt, now in his third year as general secretary 
of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and En- 


,can pay 


gineering Unions, has taken some preliminary 
soundings, but no one who knows the tight-lipped 
conservatism of some of the forty unions in his 
confederation will expect quick action. The more 
ludicrous examples of demarcation, such as hole- 
boring in Birkenhead and prefabrication on 
Clydeside, have gradually produced in the leader- 
writers, and presumably in their readers. an 
almost stock reaction of puzzled despair. How 
can men be so shortsighted ? 

The arguments for this are sound enough. 
Foreign competitors will not wait to hear who 
should bore the holes; a more efficient industry 
better wages; automation and other 
modern techniques, canvassed hotly in the union 
conferences in dozens of industries two or three 
years ago, can produce greater prosperity for 
everyone. This has been the faith of the en- 
lightened trade-union leader for years, and even 
if at times he has found it expedient to hasten 
only as much as his medium-to-slow members 
would approve, the rightness of his objective has 
never caused him a moment’s doubt. 

There has been created, in fact, a kind of holy 
writ of industrial enlightenment. It is based on the 
reports of the teams of industrialists and trade 
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unionists who went to study American methods 
in the years immediately after the war; on the 
never-ending streams of articles on good relations 
in industry from people like Lord Chandos; and 
on the pronouncements of the British Produc- 
tivity Council. After so much good advice, it seems 
hard to believe that corners of darkness remain. 

But they do. Full employment, even brimful 
employment, was the right fertiliser for this crop 
of enlightened thinking. It has now passed, and 
the Cohen Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Incomes has said that the average level of unem- 
ployment can hardly be quite as low again as in 
the last decade. This may be a suitable enough 
diet for the strong stomachs of the economists 
and politicians, but the strange effect which it 
might have on some workers who have seen their 
own positions threatened by change is to produce 
a mood of self-congratulation on their refusal to 
be enlightened. In some cases their arguments are 
difficult to answer. 

What does one say, for example, in the light 
of the now generally accepted belief that the 
labour force of the coal industry must be 
drastically reduced, to the miner who boasts that 
a few years ago he voted against the acceptance 
into British pits of Italian and Hungarian miners? 
His son cannot get a start in the industry now, 
and in some parts of the Welsh coalfield this 
means that he must leave home. Looking at only 
the economic considerations, and ignoring any 
social implications, it is easy to see that this man, 
in retrospect, must find it hard to draw the line 
between enlightenment and self-interest. Or take 
the case of the unemployed factory worker who 
says darkly that he was always suspicious of auto- 
mation. He can point to the economists’ most 
recent prophecies that, because of higher pro- 
ductivity resulting from automation, a recovery 
in demand will not produce an immediate or com- 
plete solution to unemployment. 

rhis is not intended to be a devil’s advocacy 
of the restrictive mentality, but disquieting 
thoughts are appearing in the strangest places. 
Mr. Harry Douglass, the steelworkers’ leader, has 
never been in any danger of classification as an 
old-fashioned Left-winger who would resist in- 
dustrial change to the last ditch; quite the con- 
trary. But the months during which the steel 
industry has been running well below its capacity 
have induced in him a sardonic attitude towards 
some of the advertisements depicting the enlight- 
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enment and prosperity of the steel masters and 
men. Mr. Douglass wrote recently in his union 
magazine:. 

Productivity arises, we are told, from absence 
of restrictive practices, the use of expensive 
machinery to its fullest extent, and sound in- 
dustrial relations. All these have been accepted 
by the steel worker, who now asks: ‘Where is 
the secure future which these achievements are 
prophesied to bring?’ 

Increased material prosperity is the goal which 


Padded 


By RICHARD 


N September of 1952, General Eisenhower, at 
| height of his first campaign for the Presi- 
dency, met with the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
in New York, and there signed an agreement 
written by Taft on the policies an Eisenhower 
administration would pursue. Taft, from whom 
Eisenhower had wrested the nomination in July, 
had spent most of the summer sulking at his 
family retreat in Canada. Pressed for a demon- 
stration of the party loyalty he was thought to 
exemplify, he made his support of Eisenhower 
conditional upon Eisenhower's acceptance of the 
terms of the agreement. One of the terms—per- 
haps the most important to Taft—was that 
government spending should be drastically re- 
duced, Federal expenditures then (the Korean 
War was at its height) had mounted to $74 bil- 
lion. Taft got Eisenhower to agree to a start- 
ing budget of approximately $65 billion and to 
aim at something below $60 billion in two or 
three years. 

As President, Eisenhower did not make good 
on his pledge. It was, of course, impossible for 
him to do so, and Taft, had he lived, would 
surely have understood this. It is curious, though, 
that Eisenhower has never really seemed to care 
a great deal about being true even to the spirit 
of his agreement with Taft. He cut down on 
spending of certain sorts, but he never, until after 
the last election, made a big issue of the kind of 
general reductions Taft had wanted, and he was 
never the evangel of the balanced budget he has 
become today. In every year but one, outgo has 
exceeded income, and the national debt of $266 





‘li might be as well, darling, if you picked up Amanda from ballet class until after the 
election. 
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has been established to justify a relaxation of 
craft rules, the acceptance of temporary redund- 
ancy, of round-the-clock working, even of a 
limited mobility of labour. In a harder economic 
climate the danger which the apostles of light 
in industry will have to guard against is a bout 
of recidivism among trade unionists. Some who 
have struggled painfully to learn the phrase, ‘Is 
it good for me and good for the industry?’ may 
just begin to say again, ‘Is it good for me?’ 


Figures 


H. ROVERE New York 
billion which he inherited will be somewhat larger 
—probably by about $15 billion—when the books 
are finally closed on his administration. 


Something within him, however, now makes 
him yearn to climax his Presidency with a feat of 
what he thinks of as fiscal responsibility. It may 
be a troubled memory of his early pledges; it may 
be some feeling that a triumph of this nature is 
the only kind,he can now hope to enjoy; it may 
be a genuine fear that the Democrats with their 
new majorities plan massive raids on the Treasury 
and other encouragements to inflation. In any 
case, the President, normally incapable of true 
ire, has become God's angry man on the subject 
of spending, and the $77-billion budget he 
has proposed for the fiscal year 1960, which begins 
July 1, 1959, appears, as Senator Jackson of 
Washington had put it, to be that of a govern- 
ment without much confidence in the United 
States as a going concern. The principle of the 
Welfare State is honoured—as it has been 
throughout the Eisenhower administration—but 
the standards of welfare are low. There are huge 
reductions in almost everything but missiles, 
atomic energy, and interest on the national debt, 
which will go up a half-billion or so, thanks to 
increased interest rates, It is a six-pound documen- 
tation of John Kenneth Galbraith’s thesis that 
affluence in a society such as ours may be accom- 
panied by an impoverishment of those public 
sectors of the economy that make part of the dis- 
tinction between a society and a civilisation. In 
the middle of the depression of the Thirties, 
Washington held a bolder, more optimistic view 
of the future of the United States than it holds 
today. 

The budget is, of course, under sharp attack in 
Congress. The Democratic majority feels that the 
mandate of the last election was clearly for more 
energetic and daring government policies. It also 
feels that the defence expenditures which account 
for more than half the total ($41 billion for the 
services alone, plus $3.5 billion for mutual 
security, plus $3 billion for atomic energy) will 
leave us a second-rate power. According to the 
President, $7 billion are to be spent on missiles 
systems, and this is approximately the amount 
by which gross expenditures would exceed 
last year’s. According to his critics, this is a 
heavily padded figure—including, as it does, 
amounts to be spent on submarines which might 
some day carry missiles, land on which missile 
bases might be placed, and so forth. Senator 
Symington of Missouri, the leading Congres- 
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sional authority on such matters, maintains that 
the administration is planning no substantial in- 
crease in the rate of development and that by 
1961 or shortly thereafter the power of the United 
States to deter general war by its capacity for 
retaliation, and to negotiate settlements from the 
position of strength provided by that power, may 
be destroyed. The administration disputes this; 
Secretary of Defence McElroy told a Senate com- 
mittee a few days ago that while we will make 
no effort to match the Russian strength in long- 
range missiles, the sum of our retaliatory means 
will at no time be less than adequate. No one but 
Secretary McElroy and the President seems con- 
vinced of this. The military leaders have given 
only the most reluctant kind of assent to the 
budget, and critics outside of the Government 


Westminster 


QUESTIONS this week have elicited 
the startling information that the 
world is now revolving more 
slowly than it used to. This sinister 
indication of the decline of the 
West (and of the North, South and 
East, for that matter) was supplied 
by the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Works (last heard 
of at the time of the Thorneycroft 
resignations suggesting that the 
entire Cabinet ought to have their 
heads knocked together) in answer 
to a question from Mr. Partridge, 
whese close season must be moving slowly but 
surely towards its end. The House of Commons 
has also discussed Malta and prostitutes (but I'll 
bet the Select Committee on Procedure does not 
recommend, in view of the widespread belief that 
all ponces are Maltese, that the two subjects 
should henceforth be discussed on the same day), 
and the House of Lords, which almost never dis- 
appoints me, has discussed and, alas, defeated a 
motion moved by the Earl of Cork and Orrery 
{but who else?) which invited their noble and 
barnacle-encrusted Lordships to resolve ‘That in 
the opinion of this House the depleted strength of 
the Royal Navy creates a dangerous situation.’ 
What is rather nearer the hub of things, Mr. 
Ejlis Smith asked the Prime Minister whether he 
would set in train arrangements for having the 
proceedings of the House of Commons televised. 
Mr. Macmillan gave a guarded reply, but a supple- 
mentary from Mr. Herbert Morrison which cata- 
logued the usual objections of the professional 
reactionaries (or reactionary professionals) did 
move him to say that the same objections had 
been raised to Hansard. If it be not now, yet it 
will come; the readiness is all. Though I think 
the celebrated television performer | afterwards 
met in the tea-room, bubbling with joy and 
combing his hair, may have been a little prema- 
ture. 

Still, though the House of Lords eventually 
expressed itself satisfied (content, they call it) 
with the strength of the Royal Navy, some heavy- 
calibre shells came whizzing across my bows in 
Jast week's correspondence column, and since the 
Navy shows no signs of coming to my assistance, 
I had better engage on my own behalf. It may 
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insist that we are about to become far poorer in 
our overall military capacity. We shall have fewer 
planes, fewer ships, fewer soldiers, sailors and 
marines, and we have, according to the experts, 
no funds for modernisation. 

Debate over these matters will go on through 
the spring, and it may be that Congress, if. the 
Democrats can prove their case, will force the 
administration to take a different stand. The whole 
thing makes an odd spectacle. A President elected 
largely on the strength of his reputation as a 
guardian of American security is being attacked 
for his ignorance and incompetence in the field. 
The President’s reply can be anticipated: he is 
concerned for the soundness of the American 
dollar. The debate is doubtless necessary, but it 
will not be elevating. 


Commentary 


be useful and even—who knows—instructive to 
reply to Mr. Edward Collins in public. How I cast 
my vote in the next election is, if one or two of 
my assumptions are correct, of some importance: 
for I was chiefly concerned to argue that I am by 
no means alone in my political attitudes, and 
twenty thousand Tapermen knowing the reason 
why in some constituencies I could name might 
well induce even a party manager to sit up and 
take notice, at any rate after he and his party 
had been defeated. Besides, Mr. Collins is a civil 
and soft-spoken critic, and his arguments deserve 
respectful attention. 

First, Mr. Collins is not quite fair to me. He 
summarises my argument by saying, ‘he assumes 
first that the Labour Party are concerned about 
the reunification of Germany only because they 
think it is an issue at least potentially worth votes 
and that they are only interested in “such things 
as housing, education, agricultural policy, pen- 
sions and what-all” for the same reason.’ Now 
I did not say this, and“? do not in fact assume it. 
The vote-potential, real or imagined, of German 
reunification is one of the reasons for the Labour 
Party's interest in and continual pressing of the 
subject, but it is not the only one. Obviously, 
many of the Labour Party's leaders and policy- 
makers believe, as does Mr. Collins, that the 
British Opposition’s attitude to the British Govern- 
ment’s policy towards the American Government's 
feelings about the Soviet Government's reactions 
to the problems involved in the reunification of 
Germany can significantly affect the peace of the 
world (I don't, but let that pass), and this helps 
to form their public attitude towards the question. 
But to imagine that this high-minded approach is 
the only one which animates a political party 
desperately hungry for office is a good deal more 
naive than the ‘they’re-only-in-it-for-what-they- 
can-get-out-of-it’ attitude of -which Mr. Collins 
unjustly accuses me. There may be hundreds of 
subjects on which the Labour Party feels most 
passionately, and on which it thinks constantly of 
the public good, and that alone; but does Mr. 
Collins claim that the selection from that total of 
issues for public debate and controversy, and the 
presentation of the Opposition side of the argu- 
ment, is not activated by a desire to reap the 
harvest of its selflessness in the polling-booths 
rather than in Heaven? Mr. Collins would claim 
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no such thing: he says, ‘Of course both parties will 
try to make their policies . . . attractive to the 
electorate, on whose votes they depend. Well, 
yes, but that admission makes a hole in the dike; 
once you start ‘making your policies attractive 
to the electorate,’ on whose votes you depend, you 
speedily find yourself thinking more about the 
attractiveness than about the policy. That is what 
has happened to both the Labour and Conserva- 
tive parties, of course; or does Mr. Collins main- 
tain that the absence from either party's pro- 
gramme of any issue on which the public has 
demonstrated that it doesn’t care either way (let 
us say at random the theatre censorship) is entirely 
a coincidence? 

The fact is, what animates the Labour and Con- 
servative parties today.is above all (not solely, 
but above all) the desire in one case to gain office, 
and in the other to keep it. No doubt there is 
mixed in with this desire a vaguely worthy feeling 
that the reason for it is their respective convic- 
tions that they only desire office for the good they 
can do the country when they have it, and the 
harm the other lot do the country when they have 
it. Nor should the capacity of most politicians 
quite genuinely to convince themselves that they 
believe this be underestimated. Take Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman’s letter in this very issue of the 
Spectator. | have no doubt at all that Mr. 
Crossman believes, with the deepest sincerity, 
that the Government's Bill is a swindle, and 
intolerable, and beastly. But can Mr. Crossman 
not even for a moment stand outside himself and 
wonder how much of this (perfectly genuine) 
belief springs from the fact that he produced, 
after much honourable sweat, a pensions plan of 
his, or his party’s, own, and that the Government 
found him bathing and pinched his clothes? I 
have no doubt that right from the start he 
believed his pensions plan superior to that of the 
Government: but let him try for a moment to put 
himself on the other side of the table and see what 
it looks like from there. Suppose Mr. Crossman 
were Minister of Pensions, and had just finished 
piloting through the Second Reading of his Pen- 
sions Bill; what exactly would he have felt when 
Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, for the Opposition, had 
called it ‘beastly,’ ‘intolerable’ and ‘a swindle’? 
I will tell him; he would have thought that Spring- 
heeled Jack was laying it on a bit thick, but would 
not have minded, because he would have recog- 
nised that that was Spring-heeled Jack’s job. Well, 
that is what Mr. Boyd-Carpenter thinks about 
Mr. Crossman’s speech, and so do I. 

But this is not really the basic difference between 
Mr. Collins and myself. What | was most con- 
cerned to maintain was my scepticism about the 
Opposition’s order of priorities as far as vote- 
winning is concerned. To put it in an extreme 
form: if every Labour candidate at the election 
should reply to questioners at their meetings who 
ask ‘What is the Labour Party policy on educa- 
tion?’ (or housing, or the reunification of Ger- 
many, or what-all), ‘I don’t know, and I dont 
much care, | do not believe it would make the 
slightest difference to his chances of election. This 
is not because people do not care whether they 
have a decent home to live in, or whether their 
children are properly educated (though many 
people do not in fact care about these matters), 
but because it is practically impossible for most 
voters to see any causal connection between any- 
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thing they may do in a polling-booth and any- 
thing that happens to their own leaky roof or their 
own child’s school class of sixty. 

On Monday, discussing the Malta Bill, Mr. 
Bevan ended his speech by urging the Colonial 
Secretary to take it back and reconsider it. Now 
if Mr. Lennox-Boyd had immediately risen to 
announce that he was willing to accept this sug- 
gestion Mr. Bevan would have dropped dead with 
astonishment, and so would I. Why was so ludi- 
crous a Suggestion made? Partly because the 
Labour Party believes that the Government's 
policy over Malta is wrong (which it is, inciden- 
tally), but to a great extent because there is a 
natural tendency to shoot first and ask questions 
afterwards; if the Government is for X, the Oppo- 
sition will be for Y. Can it be wondered at, with 
the increasing supply of such nonsenses as the 
sticky-labels affair and the present steel-survey 
mare’s-nest, that more and more voters (though 
they may go on voting) find it more and more 
difficult to believe that what a political party says, 
and what it does, have anything to do with each 
other? (In a sense, of course, this is inevitable; 
for what a party says is dictated by what it thinks, 
even if only by what it thinks of its electoral 
prospects, and what it does is frequently decided 
by events entirely outwith its control.) Mr. 
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Christopher Hollis, in an article in the Spectator 

almost exactly a year ago, said: 
The record of the Conservatives shows this as 
a Government without principle, Conservative 
or any other. There is no saying what policies a 
Conservative Government will adopt or abandon. 
. By their disastrous readiness to tell a 
different tale every time that they get to their 
feet . . . Conservative Ministers have fatally 
undermined public belief in Ministerial integrity. 
Nobody any longer believes a word that Ministers 

Say. 

I am quite certain that Mr. Hollis ‘is, broadly 
speaking, right, and I am sure that he would 
agree that the public attitude to the Labour Party 
is not particularly different. Whether either side 
is in fact telling the truth becomes a secondary 
consideration; if the public doesn’t believe them 
they may save their breath. That, roughly speaking, 
is what I was urging them to do. What is more, 
I went on to suggest a few things on which they 
might more profitably spend the breath thus 
saved. I went so far as to use (quasi-symbolically, 
I protest) the Litter Bill as an example of an 
iniquity against which a vigorous protest would 
engage my sympathy. To that, and to the 
second half of my subject (and the second half 
of Mr. Collins’s criticism of it), I would like to 
return next week, TAPER 
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THE SILLY SEASON, I suppose, 
will now be with us until the 
election, but we are unlikely to 
be given a worse example of 
political inanity than the row 


over the survey of public 
a Opinion in marginal seats 
about nationalisation. In 


the buffoonery contest Mr. Morgan Phillips 
and Mr. Colin Hurry, who commissioned the 
survey, have been well matched. The amateurish- 
ness and tendentious character of the questions 
that have been asked have ensured that the sur- 
vey is quite useless as a guide to public opinion, 
while Mr. Phillips’s public pride at having forced 
into the open a survey that has in fact been 
in the open for three months shows an equal 
contempt for the intelligence of the electorate. 
More important than these antics is Mr. Phillips’s 
unconcealed joy at the opportunity of being rude 
to businessmen. Twice he has erroneously and 
foolishly called the survey ‘a furtive campaign 
of frightened businessmen,’ forgetting that since 
Industry and Society it is no longer Labour policy 
to nationalise big business and big businessmen, 
but to buy shares in their businesses and to co- 
Operate with them. If Mr. Hurry’s survey has 
shown how blurred is the line between politics 
and business, the proposals in Industry and 
Society and Mr. Morgan Phillips’s atavistic 
behaviour last week do not suggest that it will 
be any clearer under a Labour Government. 
* * * 

IT IS AN admission of failure, but the case for 
neutral umpires in Test matches now seems to me 
unanswerable. After one has made all the ritual 
pious noises about the difficulties of an umpire’s 
job and about how the man on the spot can see 
better than those eighty yards away, there seems 


no doubt that the umpiring of McInnes, how- 
ever good it was four years ago, has not in the 
present series lent much comfort to those who 
believe that the umpire’s decision is final. That 
engaging character Lindsay Hassett gallantly said 
earlier this week that he knows no better umpire 
in England or Australia than McInnes, though 
I should have thought it was a fairly elementary 
precaution for an umpire not to turn his back on 
the runner, but the remarks of the cautious corre- 
spondents of The Times and Manchester Guar- 
dian leave no doubt that McInnes in this last Test 
match gave three ‘not out’ decisions which, 
though they may not have been insupportable, 
were in two cases at least not supported even by 
the batsmen concerned. The same thing has hap- 
pened, though less blatantly, in previous Tests, 
and the English captain has suggested that 
McInnes should be rested. Yet the Australians 
have continued to appoint him. The ‘throwing’ 
of Australian fast bowlers and their ‘drag’ is 
bound to be a fierce issue in the next Australian 
tour of England, and I think it is one that would 
be settled with less fuss if neutral umpires were 
used. 
* * * 

THERE IS MORE to be pleased about on this side 
of the Atlantic in Senator Fulbright’s succession 
to the chairmanship of the Senate’s Foreign 
Relations Committee than that this influential 
position should have fallen to the first and only 
Rhodes scholar in the United States Senate. (The 
senator’s gratitude to the Rhodes trust, and his 
affection for this country, are reflected in the 
Fulbright scholarships.) Senator Fulbright is a 
liberal-minded Democrat from the not very 
liberal-minded State of Arkansas, and if he has 
been cautious on the domestic question of segre- 
gation, he has been outspokenly critical of Mr. 
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Dulles’s foreign policy, notably over China, 
Formosa and the offshore islands. He will be a 
useful watchdog of American foreign policy, and 
a shrewd and effective curb on Mr. Dulles. What 
a pity that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd does not have a 
similar guardian. 

* * + 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULARS are notoriously enthu- 
siastic, but I think Jonathan Cape overdid it with 
a hand-out on a new book about atomic radiation. 
It began: ‘The recent setting-up of a Tissue Bank 
in this country (a scheme supported by the 
Medical Research Council) for victims of atomic 
radiation is a step forward in a new and fascinat- 
ing field of medical research. . . .” 


* * * 


IN OUR correspondence columns this week Mr. 
Douglas Woodruff says that ‘Courts of Law are 
the proper places where the legal fate of books 
should be decided,’ and that Lolita should not ‘be 
lifted out of the reach of the law, by having 
literary merit pleaded on its behalf in advance.’ 
He seems to imagine that ‘the Law’ is a precise 
and scientific instrument of justice. But what in 
effect is meant by ‘the Law’ in this instance is the 
Attorney-General and the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, neither of whom is precise or scien- 
tific (and only in the broadest sense instruments 
of justice), The distinguished signatories of the 
letter to The Times, who were criticised by Mr. 
Woodruff, were merely advising these legal gentle- 
men to hold their hand and not launch a prosecu- 
tion, on the very reasonable grounds that Lolita 
had considerable literary merit and that prose- 
cutors of books in the past had looked pretty 
ridiculous soon afterwards—a fact which Mr. 
Woodruff could hardly deny. As another corre- 
spondent points out, all that is required is that 
the Attorney-General should act as Sir Hartley 
Shawcross did in 1949. Nor can it be seriously 
argued that the ‘Courts of Law’ are much more 
precise or scientific than the Attorney-General 
and the Director of Public Prosecutions. During 
the last orgy of book prosecution that we had in 
1954 the difference in attitude between Mr. Justice 
Stable and, say, the Recorder of London was 
enormous, and the attitude of the Judge, after all, 
is the most important factor in cases of this kind. 
* ” * 


MR. WOODRUFF asks if I had forgotten that a 
distributor of Lolita was found guilty of publish- 
ing an obscene libel in 1956. I had not forgotten, 
but am unable to see how those prosecutions are 
relevant. Mr. Woodruff can hardly suggest that 
those proceedings were a proper trial of the book 
He says, too, that ‘the Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police in his memorandum to the 
Select Committee put Lolita first in the list of what 
he called “the usually quite disgusting” publica- 
tions of the Olympia Press of Paris.’ It is a pity 
that Mr. Woodruff did not also quote the Com- 
missioner’s evidence to the Committee. He said: 
‘L am told that every one on this list except Lolita 
is of the really filthy category and has no artistic 
merit.’ But even if Mr, Woodruff had correctly 
represented the Commissioner’s opinion of Lolita, 
I would strongly differ from him in thinking that 
opinion important. Does he really think the police 
the best or even good judges of literature? I don’t. 
If Mr. Woodruff would give up thinking in 
abstractions he would see that the issue is net 
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between “the Law’ and ‘literary merit.’ It is 
whether the legal employees of the Crown, when 
deciding whether or not to prosecute a book, 
should prefer the opinion of policemen and philis- 
tines, to the opinion of knowledgeable and en- 
lightened literary critics. | am sorry that Mr. 
Woodruff should have lined himself up with the 
policemen. 
+ * * 
A FORMER London editor of the Manchester 
Guardian used to say that his favourite headline, 
which he claimed to have seen in an evening 
paper, was: 
ALLEGED WEST-END CLUBMAN’S FATAL FALL 
OVER CAT 
preferring it to his own paper’s: 
TANGIBLE MEMORIAL TO GEORGE ELIOT IN 
ROTHERHAM ? 
which has been much prized by collectors, who 
think highly of the question-mark. Neither, it 
seems to me, has the evocative charm implicit in 
this, which appeared in a recent Guardian: 
MAN SPEAKING LITTLE ENGLISH LOST WITH 
FIVE UNFED BEARS 
a + 7 
I HAVE SAID some harsh things here in my time 
about commercial television, and I expect I shall 
say them again—or things of the same sort. So 











Help wanted 


ew recipient of 
virulent home-made wine 
needs advice re: safe 
disposal. Situation critical, explo- 
All suggestions 
0871.” 


Perhaps, if you read the above advertisement in a 
Personal Column, you will commiserate with the unfor- 
nate advertiser, even if you cannot help. | hope so, for 
I am the advertiser. My predicament is due to the mis- 
guided kindness of an elderly neighbour with a penchant 
for doing-it-herself, from rug-making to pottery. She 
thought to please me with some of her own brew, the 
recipe for which must have been concocted by a particu- 
larly evil-minded sorceress. 

Wishing neither to drink it nor to offend her, I contrived 
to empty the noxious stuff down the sink, sterilise the bottle, 
refill it with my favourite Mackenzie’s Sherry, and perform 
the tasting ceremony without fear of injury, if not without 
a twinge of conscience. | said, truthfully, that no finer 
sherry was ever bottled, a verdict with which the dear lady 
(after a moment of incredulity and four glassfuls) was 
pleased to agree. 

Alas, next day i received 6 dozen more bottles of that 
medizval brew which soon began emitting a malevolent 
hum like a diminished 7th Arpeggio played agitato e molto 
tremolando. A week later an obbligato of primeval glugs 
could be heard, and earth tremors were recorded at Kew. 
As I write, the council are debating whether to divert 
traffic or spread straw outside my house... 

My plight is desperate. Let it be a lesson to you. Never 

give cellar-room to strange wines. Be on the safe side 
and stick to Mackenzie's. For my part, Mackenzie's will 
be on my lips to the last... 
?S.—Whatever happens to me, you will still be able to get my latest 
and, perhaps, last book, “Sherry Comes From Spain.” Mackenzie's 
are giving it away to anyone who asks for it, And they've had enough 
excellent entries to my recent advertising ition, dear readers, 
to ensure the continuation of this series. 
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it is pleasant to be able to congratulate the 
Granada organisation which, and not for the 
first time, is showing a sound sense of obliga- 
tion. With the British Association, it is sponsor- 
ing a series of ‘Granada Lectures,’ on communi- 
cation in the modern world: the first three are to 
be given in London in October by Sir Edward 
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Appleton, Ed Murrow and Sir Eric Ashby. Nor 
should I confine my congratulations to the spon- 
sors of the lectures: the British Association, too, 
as organisers of the lectures, are giving a lead 
to other august institutions in this collaboration 
with the most powerful of the mass media. 
PHAROS 


‘Politics or Technology ? 


By 
VIATION and politics are in a desperate grapple. 
The air transport engineer proposes, but the 
politician (not necessarily the one who sits in 
Parliament) disposes. Here are examples. The 
Foreign Office restricts the facilities which Singa- 
pore’s international airport offers to KLM. The 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation closes 
Croydon aerodrome and shoos Soviet jet aircraft 
away from London Airport. Through the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organisation the United 
States Government threatens to oppose the wider 
use of the Decca-Dectra Navigator. The Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association bars the way to 
the lower air fares which the Vanguard turboprop 
airliner is expressly designed to permit. 

Everywhere the work of the engineers and 
designers is being cancelled by the politicians and 
their officials. Men and women who have never 
seen and never wanted to see an aeroplane, seem 
to be doing all they can to prevent anyone else 
from seeing one. 

For some time the promise of aeronautical 
achievement has exceeded the practical perfor- 
mance. Air travellers are bombarded with stories 
of the scientific and engineering marvels that are 
being prepared for their benefit. Wonderful aero- 
planes incorporating astonishing new ideas are 
said to be on the way. Yet they do not arrive. Or, 
if these magic carpets do finally go into service, 
they turn out to be badly moth-eaten. It means 
that the politicians have got at them. 

That convenient, dimly seen, figure-in-the-fog, 
a ‘Foreign Office spokesman’ told me, when | 
asked, that the Singapore restrictions on KLM, 
Royal Dutch Air Lines, were being imposed by 
the Government for ‘purely commercial’ purposes, 
meaning, I conclude, to protect BOAC and Qantas 
from competition. Those who believe in flying are 
interested in BOAC and in Qantas; but they are 
equally interested in KLM, one of the greatest air- 
line companies in the world. They are interested, 
above all, in the fullest use of aircraft. If KLM 
is ready to run additional services to Singapore, 
that would benefit air travellers. More seats would 
be available, more often. And that is what matters. 
The Netherlands Government has protested about 
the Singapore restrictions, but, as 1 write, to little 
effect. 

The signs are that protests must be backed by 
threats if notice is to be taken of them. It is easy 
to ban the Soviet jet aircraft from London, but 
more risky to ban the noisier American jets while 
we wish to run our jets to United States airports. 
Kt is a gigantic and highly ludicrous game of 
political tit for tat. 

For the closing of Croydon aerodrome the 
Minister had the advantage that the opposing 
forces were divided among themselves. The Royal 
Aero Club, which might have been expected to 
speak for all club members and private flyers, has 
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allowed amateur flying to slip from its grasp lately 
and another organisation, the Association of 
British Aero Clubs and Centres, has come increas- 
ingly into the picture. Faced with a divided opposi- 
tion, the politicians had little compunction in 
announcing that although the date would be post- 
poned, Croydon would be shut. There was no 
serious risk ‘of an effective counterblow. Yet the 
result of Croydon’s closure must be a reduction 
in private and club flying. Biggin Hill is not an 
adequate substitute. It is a political move, possibly 
mixed up with the attempts to justify the millions 
spent on Gatwick, and it will damage aviation. 

The Decca-Dectra problem is rather different. 
United States opposition to the international 
standardisation of the Decca-Dectra navigation 
system is supposed to be militarily inspired and 
to have a tactical basis. What is certain is that this 
system, with its simply and directly displayed 
flight log, is a really beautiful invention and that 
it gives the aircraft crew and the air traflic con- 
trol officer on the ground the information they 
need to reduce collision risks and stacking times 
and that it does so more accurately than other 
systems. Here the Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation has come into the open with full support 
for Decca-Dectra. But the political game is not 
yet played out and the United States still has to 
declare itself. Note that the relative technical 
merits of the opposing systems are held to be 
secondary matters. 

A critical test of how far politics (in this 
instance airline politics) can go to wreck aviation 
will occur in the not very distant future. The test 
concerns the Vickers Vanguard, the new airliner 
fitted with the new Rolls-Royce Tyne turboprops. 
When the Vanguard made its first flight recently 
from Brooklands its makers said that it would 
enable costs to be reduced 30 per cent. and even, 
on some stages, 50 per cent. Such reductions would 
transform the whole air transport situation. But 
while the International Air Transport Association 
exists and continues to do its declared job. the 
operators of the Vanguard (BEA or anyone else) 
will be forced to charge the same fares as the 
operators of other less economical aircraft. Again 
politics gets in the way of the full realisation of 
the benefits of technical progress. 

- Aviation’s subordination to politics is partly the 

result of its acceptance of government subsidies. 
When airlines and private flyers accepted subsidies 
they sold—as they ought to have known—their 
independence and set up government officials as 
their masters. And control and supervision tend to 
remain even when the subsidies have ended. If 
the fullest use is to be made in the future of the 
abilities and achievements of our technical 
workers, aviation must, somehow, break away 
from politics. 
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Malaise in India 


By L.F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


INCE speech is still free—and very free—in 
India, it does not take anyone who knows the 
country long to discover that there is today a 
greater measure of discontent among almost all 
classes in the population than has manifested itself 
at any time since independence. This discontent 
for the most part arises from the austerity which 
is the necessary concomitant of the enormous 
economic task which the Central Government has 
set itself to accomplish in the Second Five-Year 
Plan. Many people, indeed, are wondering 
whether’ such objectives as large-scale hydro- 
electric schemes and self-sufficiency in steel are 
not being purchased at too high a price in addi- 
tional suffering and discomfort imposed on 
classes whose lot is, at best, none too happy. 
The level of taxation on the rich has soared toa 
height which puts a premium on evasion, especi- 
ally in the case of the new ‘fancy’ levies, the 
Wealth Tax and the Expenditure Tax; but it is 
the rising prices, and the recurrent local shortages 
of essential commodities like food grains and 
kerosene, which hardest hit the really poor, the 
underpaid officials and the middle-class families 
on fixed incomes. Rationing of foodstuffs is still 
in force in many of the larger cities, particularly 
in the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Bombay; and 
drastic restrictions of imports to conserve foreign 
exchange are having serious effects upon an 
economy which is far from being self-sufficient 
in many of the necessities of modern existence. 
For example, many hospitals are in real difficulty 
because of the shortage of essential things like 
X-ray film and antibiotics, which the local phar- 
maceutical industry cannot yet supply. Nor is it 
only the hospitals which are affected. During a 
recent upsurge of influenza colds in Bombay, a 
popular proprietary brand of aspirin was in such 
short supply that each tablet fetched four annas 
in the black market—the only source from which 
it could be obtained. Pressures and shortages of 
this kind, which bear hardly upon the ordinary 
man, lead inevitably to a widespread conviction 
that they are the fruits of incompetence, graft 
and corruption on the part of those charged with 
the enforcement of the numerous restrictive regu- 
lations. To offset such criticism there is only one 
effective weapon—sustained and _ all-pervading 
propaganda to ‘put across’ government policy. 
This ought to be the task of the Congress Party. 
The Central Government faces many difficulties 

in screwing the public up to the pitch of facing 
the continued sacrifices necessary to ensure the 
completion of the Second Five-Year Plan. 
Prominent among these difficulties are a general 
feeling of weariness; a sense that India has 
undertaken a long, uphill climb to which no end 
can be foreseen; an apathetic desire to be left 
alone. Unfortunately, there has grown up a 
marked loss of public confidence in the ability of 
the Congress Party to bring to a successful con- 
clusion the extensive programme oi industrialisa- 
tion upon which the future of India is officially 
deemed to depend. This is exemplified not only 
in the growing tendency in statal legislatures and 
municipalities to elect independents, or even Com- 
munists, in preference to candidates who stand 
n the Congress ticket, but also in the lack of 
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enthusiasm with which many Congressmen them- 
selves seem to view the present and future roles 
of their party in the national set-up. It is now 
often said that there is no one of all-India stature 
in the Congress ranks, no one who can assert 
party discipline over the rank and file of the 
State Congress Parties, which, in the present-day 
linguistic statal units, seem to be paying more and 
more attention to local issues and local interests, 
to the detriment of the ‘national’ role of the party 
as a whole. One consequence of this concentra- 
tion upon local affairs has been the emergence 
of acute differences of opinion inside many of 
the State Congress Parties. These dissensions have 
gone so far in certain States—witness Rajasthan 
and Andhra—that they have taken the form of 
revolts against the ruling party which threaten 
still further to weaken party discipline throughout 
the country as a whole. The bitter feud between 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, so far from being 
assuaged in the ‘unified’ Bombay State, has 
become more dangerous than ever: partisans of 
a separate ‘Great Gujarat’ are conducting a for- 
midable agitation, have organised satyagraha 
outside the Parliament building and have courted 
arrest. Bombay and Mysore are quarrelling 
bitterly over boundary adjustments. Such disputes 
as these explain why, by and large, the Congress 
Party is falling down on the job of rallying public 
confidence in the present policies of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Perhaps the main difficulty confronting the 
Congress Party today is the shortage of good men 
prepared to devote themselves wholeheartedly to 
party organisation. The party is the main recruit- 
ing ground for the higher appointments in the 
central and statal governments: naturally the 
cream of the party has been skimmed off. The 
fact is that the Five-Year Plan, and the steps 
necessary to implement it, are making heavier 
demands for trained personnel and for disin- 
terested public servants than the Congress Party 
can meet from its own ranks. Yet at the same 
time, the party is the main political support of the 
Government today: and upon its continued 
efficiency Mr. Nehru must depend if he is to 
carry his programmes through the central legis- 
lature and if he is to obtain a renewal of his 
mandate from the country when the next general 
elections come. Thus the present weakness of the 
party reflects upon the position of the Govern- 
ment as a whole by depriving it of what should 
be the main instrument for mobilising public 
opinion, for maintaining at a high pitch enthusi- 
asm for the Second Five-Year Plan and for 
stimulating determination to achieve national 
objectives. 

In spite of all these disquieting symptoms, it 
would be a great mistake to imagine that there is 
anything very seriously wrong with India today. 
Much of the observable discontent is connected 
with a conscious striving to evolve an opposition 
which could supply a practicable alternative to 
Congress rule and could thus give effect to deep- 
seated traditional ideas of social and economic 
organisation which have been too little con- 
sidered in the haste to achieve a Socialist Wel- 
fare State. Communism will not do as an alterna- 
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tive—that is plain. India does not care over- 
much for what she has learned about China; the 
recent report of the well-known Indian demo- 
grapher Dr. Chandrasekhara that China is a kind 
of scientific zoo catering for purely animal needs, 
and that in all the People’s Communes which he 
visited he did not see one happy face, has con- 
firmed what many people here had previously 
suspected. But if the Communist Party cannot 
provide an alternative government, what is the 
answer? The Praja Socialist Party is at present 
too weak, although it may gain ground in the 
future. Is there another possibility? The transfer 
of power, if it is to take place, will take place 
inside, not outside, the constitution. Quite pos- 
sibly, the alternative to the Congress Party will 
be found to emerge from India’s own social 
organisation. In many parts of the country there 
is now to be observed a new political conscious- 
ness growing up among the Kshattriyas—tradi- 
tional leaders, in former days, in warfare and 
administration, who are for the most part poorly 
represented both in the Congress Party and in 
the present governing class. Many of them have 
suffered severely because of the compulsory. pur- 
chase of their lands for compensation which was 
never more than barely adequate and has often 
been unashamedly confiscatory—and this not only 
in the case of territorial magnates, but also in 
the case of ordinary country squires and gentle- 
men farmers. The backbone of this class is the 
Rajput gentry, few of whom are wealthy, although 
they possess a great tradition of public service, 
such as India badly needs today. Intensely 
patriotic, and with a deep pride in India’s in- 
dependence, they hope to take advantage of the 
opportunities which the constitution affords them 
to organise, to unite, to gain power by degrees. 
It is a movement full of hope for the future, 
because it may eventually provide the possibility 
of the kind of alternative government for lack 
of which many Indians are now feeling frustrated 
and restless—in spite of their strong faith in the 
personality of Mr. Nehru himself. For not even 
he is immortal. 
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Old Father Thames keeps corroding along 


Dear to the hearts of Londoners the Thames has always been, but 
today there is no blinking the fact that, in its industrial reaches at 
least, it is a very dirty stream. So dirty that, until recently, Port of 
London Authority tugs needed a bottom repaint every six months to 
fight off the corrosive effect of continuous working in highly polluted 
waters. Then Shell scientists came up with a far better answer to the 
corrosion problem — ‘Epikote’ resins. Some of the tugs now 
protected by paint based on ‘Epikote’ resins have been in service 
for two years or more, with the same paint film still doing a good 
job of work. 

Improved adhesion, toughness, flexibility and resistance to 
chemicals are qualities that make ‘Epikote’ resin-based coatings 
outstanding. 


Little wonder that they are now used on factories and bridges, 
towers and tunnels, ships and piers, and all kinds of industrial and 
domestic equipment, wherever better structural protection or 
product finishing is wanted. These same resins are also used for such 
diverse jobs as potting delicate electrical components and making 
revolutionary low-cost jigs and tools. 

Have you a task for which the special properties of ‘Epikote’ 
resins are the answer ? Why not find out ? In fact, if you have any 
problems concerning the use of chemicals, industrial or agricultural, 
Shell may well be able to help you. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough Street, 
London W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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Roundabout 


Foot-loose 
‘A-ONE: A-TWO:  a-cha- 
cha-cha’ said a passing 


voice with determined 

cheerfulness. The couples 

stamped and simpered 

round the 

= floor; usually, 
Wa as they say in 
The Times, 

» ‘a Both Doing 

Well. It was 


surprisingly hard to tell tne Gancing instructors 
from the pupils. ‘7 always look at their feet,’ said 
the kit.owledgeable girl with the long earrings. ‘If 
their shoes are very worn—they’re instructors.’ 

She was quite right. The instructors came in a 
wide range of styles: this was the only thing 
they had in common. Not for this discreet 
emporium the cheery ex-barmaid in purple 
sequins, heaving men impartially round the floor 
or through the swing doors. No flashy creatures 
in fluorescent socks, either. Instead there was the 
pretty girl in the bright dress and petticoats, the 
wholesome girl in a jersey and skirt, the genuinely 
ordinary girl in a cotton frock and cardigan, and 
all the men wore suits. 

Proud of providing ‘ballroom atmosphere,’ 
Arthur Murray’s, on the other foot, mercifully 
does better. Neither raucous youths with Coca- 
Cola bottles, nor schoolgirls in tulle banked like 
hydrangeas against the wall. But one instructor, 
one pupil: and well worth the high fees. 

For décor, consult any good record shop or 
modern hotel. In the main room, a polished deck 
and an acoustic roof with floor-to-ceiling mirrors 
to give the luxury effect. The music came from a 
machine that had once been a juke-box—but a 
juke-box which had passed into the Civil Service 
and was now going straight. 

In the cold blood of a winter afternoon it was 
hard to imagine what made them follow in the 
dance steps of Walter Pidgeon and Ingrid Berg- 
man, Bing Crosby and Katharine Hepburn, and 
ask Arthur Murray to teach them dancing in a 
hurry. One girl said she had never thought of 
taking lessons until the Arthur Murray people 
pin-pricked her undistinguished name from the 
telephone directory with an offer of cut-rate 
lessons. One or two ‘needed it for business’ 
(what business?). Some were obviously at Chapter 
Four of How to Win Friends and Influence 
People. One elderly lady brightly confessed that 
she just liked dancing. She looked and dressed 
rather like Mrs. Roosevelt, except for the pink 
peep-toed shoes. It was an awesome sight to see 
her in the toils of a tango, going down for the 
third time on the arm of an instructor only half 
her weight. 

In a few small rooms, the over-timid could 
obtain instruction on their own. There were a 
couple, smiles‘ of heroic enjoyment plastered on 
their faces, being put through their paces by a 
stern-looking lady in black. An eye watched them 
occasionally through a peep-hole. The guide 
reprovingly averted his gaze. ‘We have to have 
peep-holes. Our instructors,’ he explained deli- 
cately, ‘are not allowed to date their pupils.’ What 


about the scrumptious red-head in the peacock 
skirt dancing with a good-looking Ceylonese? 
‘They are both instructors,’ said the guide. ‘Why 
don’t you try? Here, Ill show you—A-one: 
a-two: a-must-you-leave?’ 


Fancy-free 


WHETHER for eating, sitting, cleaning or sleeping, 
the Furniture Exhibition at Earls Court appears 
to have everything that could be desired for clean, 
contemporary and, they say, comfortable living. 
It is sponsored by the Daily Express which has on 
display an exhibit called ‘Life in a Living Room.’ 
This is a kind of window-box Kew Gardens, 
with cacti, tropical fish, flowering shrubs and 
a cage full of brilliant birds reproducing all the 
cackle, and six times the colour, of a newspaper 
office. 

There is an unnerving variety of styles. The 
dining-room can be set out with a long, low table 
surrounded by a mob of chairs without a straight 
line in them, all in plastics so dazzling that sun- 
glasses would be needed when you ate. Or it can 
go weightily traditional with sombre, carved side- 
boards and ramrod chairs, plus an inescapable 
suggestion of an aged retainer doddering out of 
focus in the background. 

One stand loudly proclaims that man has been 
sleeping wrongly for the last 2,000 years. Before 
the visitor has a chance to yawn, the publicity 
men rush on to prove that conventional mattresses 
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are badly constructed to counter the shifting 
weight and stress of the body. They have their 
solution not only in mind but on sale; a substance 
much the same colour and texture as fudge, which 
boasts its sympathy to the give-and-take of any 
embrace. Drawing the biggest crowds was the 
Super-Bed, demonstrated by two comely, boudoir- 
trained models. This is really two beds in one, 
each independently adjustable for reading or 
eating. All possible mod. cons. are fitted, such as a 
radio, electric shaver, tape-recorder and television. 
Once in this, it would be difficult to imagine an 
excuse compelling enough for rising. 

Upstairs in what are called ‘transformation 
scenes,’ rooms of a dinginess to make a Bayswater 
landlady cringe are stripped of their antimacas- 
sars, their love-lies-bleeding wallpapers and 
sagging chairs. With a wall knocked in here, a 
zipped-up lighting system there and some crisp, 
angular furniture everywhere, the result is a pic- 
ture of bargain-basement gracious living which 
is designed to lure even the most reluctant cheque- 
book to flop open. 

There are gleaming kitchens that a television 
Martian would not disown, geared to run with a 
minimal amount of elbow-grease. Italian in- 
fluences are stronger than at any time since the 
Renaissance. One sitting-room with corner seats 
and stools looks as if it had been carted home 
as a souvenir from an espresso bar. 

The wholesale buyers prowl about, easily 
recognisable by the slight look of disbelief on 
their faces and the practised hands they lay on 
the furniture. The salesmen hop round as lively 
as fleas though, of course, much more exclusive. 
The public gather in large clumps like slum- 
dwellers on a tour of a ducal palace—caught be- 
tween a gasp and a giggle. 


A Schoolboy in the Revolution 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Danton’s Death, (Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith.) 

No schoolboy was ever afraid 
of a revolution. It is the 
externalisation of his own re- 
pressed fantasies. Whatever the 
revolution is for, it must be 
against the enemies of adole- 
scence. It must be against sexual prudery, against 
stodgy food, against moral lectures, against .petty 
rules, against unjust punishments, and, above all, 
against boredom. And it must be accompanied by 
wonderful opportunities for arson, dynamiting, 
disguise, rape, argument and torture. The roman- 
tic historical novelists are always on the side 
of the headmaster with a crown and the divine 
right of dominies, but their teenage anarchist 
readers often secretly support Chauvelin against 
Sir Percy Blakeney, Cromwell against the Three 
Musketeers, and Lenin against the Grand Dukes. 
All those books in the school library preaching 
the evils of senseless bloodshed only make revolu- 
tions ring more excitingly in the ears of the sixth 
form. Danton's Death is a schoolboy’s daydream 
about the Reign of Terror. 





But Georg Buechner was a schoolboy who was 
born in the Stalinist period of the French Revolu- 
tion and grew up in the atmosphere of a nine- 
teenth-century Popular Front. By the time he 
came to write the play, he had passed through 
the early view of the Revolution simply as an orgy 
of alcoholic lemonade, undressed girls and street 
fighting—though the play is still clotted with sex. 
When there is not a whore actually on stage, some- 
body is always comparing somebody or something 
to a whore. At the end, when Danton and Des- 
moulins are leaving for the guillotine, locking the 
stable door after the whores have gone, they re- 
nounce living because ‘life is a whore who does 
her filthy business with all the world.’ Buechner 
is Obviously still fascinated by this ‘free-for-all 
society where suddenly anything is possible, 
where all the rules can be broken, where all the 
fantasies can become fact, and yet where people 
who act like monsters or heroes or both together 
somehow remain people. Though his characters 
once existed, once acted very much in this way, 
and even said many of the same lines, Buechner 
has not written an historical drama. He has 
attempted a more universal theme. His wordy 
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whirligig of a pseudo-Shakespearean pageant drills 
endlessly into the occupational neurosis of the 
social architect—how to change the world without 
changing himself. 

The danger of such a theme is that the stage will 
get so crowded with ideas that there is no room 
for the people, The actors are obliged to harangue 
themselves in the style of a debating society prima 
donna practising in front of the mirror. Their 
epigrams explode in a no-man’s-land half-way 
between Beckett and Coward—‘Death is a 
simpler, less organised form of life’; ‘Do not give 
the guillotine a sense of humour—people do not 
like to die under a doctor they cannot take seri- 
ously’; ‘I should prefer a less exalted heavenly 
father who did not bring up his children so far 
beneath his own station.’ Buechner’s prose, as 
translated by James Maxwell, bristles with such 
maxims. But even a Saintsbury would gag at being 
forcibly fed with caviare, even a Rochefoucauld 
must squint at epigrams set up in neon. Eventually, 
even I longed for some simple interchange of dull 
conversation such as ‘Who was that Jacobin | 
saw you with last night?’ or ‘A funny thing hap- 
pened to me on the way to the Committee of 
Public Safety this evening.’ Buechner is a grown- 
up Colin Wilson who invents his own quotations 
and never knows when to stop. 

Casper Wrede’s direction, and Malcolm Pride’s 
sets, emphasise the unreality of the whole 
ambiance—as though the scene was set in some 
lumber room of limbo where the revolutionaries 
were reliving their past through all eternity. It is 
impossible to care deeply about the fate of such 
garrulous ghosts. The women’s roles are damply 
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Follow the advice of your Dentist and you 
can be sure your dentures will remain 
comfortable and secure throughout each day. 

Dentists recommend daily use of Corega— 
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bond which gives perfect adhesion, and 
makes your dentures feel actually a part of 
your mouth, 
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to-day; use it and see how self- 
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played in the style of OUDS heroines so that 
Buechner’s copies of Ophelia and Lady Macbeth 
appear even more second-hand than they are. The 
vital opposition between Robespierre (as it might 
be Gaitskell) and Danton (Bevan) never 
approaches a real championship fight for control 
of the party machine. Harold Lang's Robespierre 
remains a perky glove puppet with many of the 
squeaky whimsicalities of his brilliant leprechaun 
in Finian’s Rainbow. While Patrick Wymark is a 
roly-poly roaring boy with the noisy indestructi- 
bility of a Randolph Churchill in the middle of a 
libel action. It is such an exciting, uproarious 
impersonation that his eventual topping under the 
knife seems incredible. 

The one concession to realism in the whole 
production is the terrifyingly ingenious guillotine. 
This was so convincing that I expected the 
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Danton faction to appear headless at the final 
curtain while the Robespierre gang held up hands 
without fingers. Danton’s Death never makes a 
play. But it is packed with provocative comments 
on the nature of power which often strike uncom- 
fortably home today, and most of the large cast 
point them with intelligence and precision. | am 
glad to have seen it disinterred and most other 
bright schoolboys will feel the same. 

Last week I praised a Miss Gwen Catford for 
her performance as the blind heroine of Woman 
on the Stair (Westminster). This week I would 
like to withdraw my remarks, There is no Gwen 
Catford—at least not in this play. The subtle and 
talented actress I intended to compliment was 
Gwen Watford. | hope her name will soon be 
blazoned in lights of such a size that even | 
cannot misread it. 


Euston Road Festival 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


A CORRESPONDENT _ recently 
took me to task for complain- 
ing about the feebleness of the 
January programmes, and in 
particular about the failure of 
London impresarios to put on 
Benjamin Britten’s Nocturne. 
He informed me, with a solemn 
unawarcaess that he was strengthening my case, 
that the piece was in fact to be given at the Erwin 
Stein Memorial Concert in Friends’ House at the 
end of the month. I am grateful to him not only 
for proving my point, and even adding another 
that it is necessary for an eminent musician to 
die before a new work by our leading composer 
can hope to get a footing in the Euston Road 
but also for putting me in the way of an excellent 
evening of music. There was an atmosphere of 
intelligent enjoyment, serious but at the same time 
almost casual, which the fire and spontaneity of 
the performances (by the Aldeburgh Festival 
Orchestra under Britten) amply justified, and 
which was worth auditoriums of multitudes gulled 
by routine mediocrity. 





None of the works played are in the regular 
repertory except the G minor Symphony of 
Mozart, and that was raised high out of the rut 
by a performance of astonishing animation and 
inventiveness. The woodwind were occasionally 
betrayed into wrong notes by the sheer intensity 
with which the conductor drove the work along, 
and the violins sounded shallow-toned as only 
English violins can; but these imperfections paled 
in the blaze of an interpretation which presented 
Mozart's symphony in a single, unbroken act of 
recreation. Had it been played in its original form, 
instead of in the fashionable version with clarinets, 
I would be raving even more intemperately. As it 
is, I remain obstinately convinced that Mozart's 
first thoughts were the best, and that Brahms, who 
possessed the autograph of the revised version, 
made one of his most important contributions to 
the classical tradition when he sat tight on the 
manuscript and let the oboes have the field to 
themselves. 


Britten was also masterly in some Mahler songs 
with orchestra, the G minor Chaconne (a moving 
performance which temporarily rescued Purcell 
from emasculation by professors of musical sur- 
gery) and two pieces from the Lyric Suite of Berg. 
Curiously, the only casualty was the Nocturne 
itself. Though stamped with the composer's 
imprint, and superbly sung by Peter Pears, it 
appeared to me less convincing than at Leeds. I 
am not prepared to ‘see through’ the work on that 
account. It was obvious that the orchestra, 
whether from lack of rehearsal or from an excess 
of nervous tension communicated by the con- 
ductor, had not got the notes thoroughly subdued 
to their fingers. The horn solo misfired, and the 
rocking figure on the violins (with its persistent 
seconds which g¢ontrive to suggest both the 
obliteration of sleep and the soft nibbling of 
anxieties that still lie behind sleep), tentatively 
played as it was, seemed a device, ingenious but 
merely technical, instead of an organic link be- 
tween the diversity of the poems. It is premature 
to pigeon-hole this work (with greater or lesser 
expressions of glee) as an interesting failure. There 
should, in fact, be an early performance at the 
Festival Hall. | have nothing in principle against 
the Euston Road as a locality for new music; but 
why should poor Mr. Bean be denied his share 
of what's going on? 

The revival of Salome at Covent Garden is an 
air on a G-string which intrigues the voyeur but 
leaves the musician largely unsatisfied. Mr. 
Reginald Goodall, on the first night, gave little 
hint of the qualities that made his Meistersinger 
so memorable. That may be something like com- 
plaining that an actor who excels as Falstaff has 
failed to measure up to Sir Peter Teazle. None the 
less, Strauss has a right to expect brilliance on his 
own level, and this he too rarely got. Mr. Goodall 
seemed to be burrowing down in search of a pro- 
fundity that had never entered the composer's 
head. But | suppose Helge Pilarczyk is chiefly 
responsible for the opera’s going off at half-cock. 
Yet I am loth to cast the blame on a singer who, 
however little suited by nature for the vocal 
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MONEY MATTERS 


Investing for Safety is 
downright Common Sense 


Assuming you have Capital—a few hundreds of pounds, 
maybe a few thousands. How is it invested ? Specula- 
tively in the hope of Capital gains—forgetting the 
possibility of Capital losses ; or safely, holding tight to 
what you have? That’s a money matter—a money 
problem—of utmost importance. 

Because money . matters in another sense too. 

It matters very much to you that the Capital you have 
remains intact ; that you can withdraw it without loss 
whenever you like. Also that it should earn generous 
tax-paid Interest. Investors, and savers of small amounts, 
will find in the Planet Building Society, established in 
1848 and with present assets of £11,000,000 and large 
reserves, a very safe and very profitable answer to their 
money problems. 


3% NET PER ANNUM 





equal to 64°, on investments 
taxable at standard rate 

4 The Society pays the Income Tax 

Facilities for immediate withdrawal 

Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 

(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
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Jamaica, owes its birth to the 
earthquake which almost oblitera- 
ted Port Royal in 1692, The 


damage was so extensive that a === 


new town was planned and a 200 

acre site purchased for £1,000. 

This town—Kingston—progressed slowly at first, 
but the fire of 1703 which again ravaged Port 
Royal so disheartened its inhabitants that they 
moved in great numbers to Kingston which from 
that time prospered. By 1716 it was the largest 
town in Jamaica and a centre for the island’s trade, 
and in 1872 it became the seat of the Jamaican 
Government. Kingston has had to withstand many 
disasters, culminating in the earthquake and fire 
of 1907. But like the phoenix it rose again and again 
from the ashes, and today, with a population of 
about 300,000, Kingston remains the chief city and 
main port of Jamaica, destined by its situation 
to play a leading part in the island’s ever- 
expanding economy. 


Business men who require information on 


current commercial conditions in Jamaica are 
invited to get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3. Up-to-date reports from our branches 
in Kingston and elsewhere in the island are 
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demands of the part, shows in her acting such rare 
understanding of the spoilt child princess who in 
her natural corruption is far more horrible than 
the conventional voluptuary that is usually thrust 
at us—to say nothing of that even rarer 
phenomenon that is Miss Pilarczyk, a prima 
donna about whose figure one has absolutely no 
reservations (fifty years ago her Dance of the 
Seven Veils would have gravely alarmed the Lord 
Chamberlain, who took such an active interest in 
the first London performance). Otakar Kraus, 
too, may lack the high notes for Jokanaan, but 
merely to see and to feel the grand authority of 
the stilinesses with which this magnetic little man 
(who looks offstage as mild and abstracted as a 
watchmaker) compels the attention of the whole 
house is worth sitting through all the spurious 
nobility of the Baptist’s music. 

As usual the most flagrant, and the most 
avoidable, vices were in the stage department. Far 
too many of the great stage experiences which 
apologists invoke in defence of Covent Garden 
productions have been victories for unaided 
individual actors who knew perfectly well already 
what they ought to do and did it. It is when an 
opera singer has no inborn talent for serious 
acting that Covent Garden’s inadequacies in this 
department are indecently exposed. Perhaps it is 
not Edgar Evans’s fault if, many years after he 
first became associated with the company, he still 
saws the air like an apprentice traffic policeman— 
the production staff should have taught him to 
act. But it really will not do for Narraboth. Then, 
what producer worth his salary would have 
allowed Erich Witte’s Herod out untamed from 
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behind bars—a characterisation that in repose 
resembles a very cross Teddy-bear foiled of the 
anticipated tin of treacle, and in movement 
achieves a quite remarkable likeness of Mr. 
Gaitskell as the Widow Twankey; a performance 
in short, which consigns Hamlet’s ‘out-Heroding 
Herod’ to a scrap heap of worn-out images; an 
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apotheosis of ham and an outrageous affront 
to the intelligence and forbearance of the 
opera-going public. All in all, while it would have 
been pleasant to know the name of the anonymous 
producer of Madam Butterfly, in the case of 
Salome the programme’s reticence seems an act 
of elementary self-preservation. 


The Un-Italian Woman 


By ISABEL 


Fortunella. (Cameo-Poly.) 


Tue latest bulletin from Uni- 

Gis talia, the organisation that 
sends us news of Italian film 

ro) production in the quaintest pen- 

' y of-my-aunt English, has an 

ae article on the Italian cult of 
extreme youth in its actors and 
(particularly) actresses; and ends with the not 
very tactful suggestion that if Anna Magnani and 
Giulietta Masina weren’t so festooned with prizes 
from abroad they wouldn’t (at their ages, what- 
ever those may be) be considered any great shakes 
at home. Of course, as one might guess, Giulietta 
Masina has more succés d’estime than popular 
applause; but I suspect one of the reasons why it 
goes down rather better abroad than at home is 
that she embodies, with an air of mixed resigna- 
tion and chirpiness, the Un-Italian Woman; and 
because, having had so large an eyeful of the 
Italian Woman recently, the rest of the world is 
rather relieved and gleeful when it meets her 
rival and, as it were, counter-woman. In For- 
tunella (director: Eduardo de Filippo; ‘A’ cer- 
tificate) we see the two sorts of Italian film heroine 
in action, beautifully guyed and contrasted in the 
small person of Masina and the enormous person 
of the next-best Italian character actress, Franca 
Marzi. 

Franca Marzi was the second prostitute in 
Cabiria and is a sort of poor man’s Lollo, the per- 
fect caricature of the Italian beauty, Lollo-style. 
Her face itself is almost perfect Lollo, quite 
smooth and round and pretty; and her figure 
might be, if she could manage to lose three stone. 
In Cabiria she was got up to look grotesque; in 
Fortunella she is still grotesque, but, in an absurd 
way, almost beautiful. She wears a schoolgirl’s 
dress with a sailor collar, and a lot of luxuriant 
curly hair hanging over one shoulder in a pig- 
tail: above the skittish exterior her eyes gaze out, 
velvet and cowlike. ‘Aren’t you beautiful when 
you eat!’ exclaims Peppino, her besotted lover, as 
she shovels down spaghetti, gazing at her as if 
he would gladly munch her down himself, given 
half a chance. 

Giulietta Masina, Peppino’s other mistress—a 
sort of sandwich one between others, that is—is 
exactly the opposite: a woman whose looks might 
be appreciated in a country with more catholic 
taste in looks—America, say (her face and hair 
are far less grotesque than, for instance, Doris 
Day’s), but who could hardly fail to qualify as 
plain in a country where the Lollo standard is 
compulsory. And so she plays the contrast for 
all she is worth, looking as defiantly cocky and 
unfeminine as possible, moving her arms and legs 
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about like badly oiled pistons that seem full of 
goodwill and never entirely efficient, twisting her 
rubber face into every expression from pathos 
to fury to a sort of doggish tenderness, and 
generally managing to give an impression not so 
much of unfeminineness as of non-feminineness. 
Impossible to imagine her (when she clowns) as 
(say) a woman to be loved, or as a mother; yet 
in a straight part (as Richard Basehart’s wife in 
The Swindlers, for instance) she gives the impres- 
sion of being as suitable for such functions as 
the next woman, and a pretty creature in a 
gamine sort of way. In comedy, though, she puts 
herself in a wholly new category of looks and 
almost a new subsection of the female sex: she 
becomes the anti-romantic heroine, the noncon- 
formist in a land of conformity. 

In Fortunella, another story about a dreamer, 
who dreams (this time) she is the illegitimate 
daughter of a prince, she is no longer, as in 
Cabiria, a friend of the enormous female prin- 
ciple Miss Marzi, but a rival—putting soap on 
the stairs to trip her up, dropping her down a 
pot-hole in a graveyard, taking a flying leap into 
bed between her and Peppino, and, with her 
skinny agility, mocking (as well as envying) her 
slothful stout movements as she trips high-heeled 
and conscious of her purely decorative value 
about the crowded flat. Heaving buckets, cooking 
noisily, singing and galumphing, Masina looks 
more like a small jealous brother than a discarded 
mistress, Her real life is lived on the rooftop, 
where, through a pair of field-glasses, she watches 
the man she has chosen for a father pottering 
about his luxurious house. As it turns out (as it 
always turns out), her dreams of glory are shat- 
tered when the prince finds that he was in India 
when she was born and up to a year before. 

Fortunella’s script is by Fellini, so a lot is missed 
if you go by the subtitles. But it is a Fellini-look- 
ing story from start to finish and in every detail: 
vagrants and strolling players, outcasts, the long- 
ing for respectability, the crowded jostle of urban 
life and the strange tracts of what is almost 
country within a city, all are there. And Alberto 
Sordi plays Peppino, the hypochondriac junk- 
man, as another character in his collection of 
Fellini-style ‘grotesques,’ looking so shrunken 
and wizened and withered that I didn’t recognise 
him (with a new voice, too) till about half-way 
through. If Masina has a settled character she 
keeps returning to, and a fixed situation—the 
shattered dream, from which she emerges, still on 
top—Sordi changes even in appearance, and can 
play anything at all except (I should think) a plain 
hero: being, like Masina, far too fruity for any- 
thing as plain as that. 
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Mid-Atlantic Accent 


By PETER FORSTER 


IN America, from whence duty 
and my battered liver at last 
bade me return, critics can pre- 
view and therefore pre-review 
many programmes. The result 
amounts more to a news service 
than a considered critical opin- 
ion, but it has advantages some- 
times Over our customary hindsight reports. Thus, 
in somewhat the same way, I am able (having 
already seen them over there) to commend to you 
in advance Ed Murrow’s Small World interviews, 
which the BBC has astutely snapped up, especially 
the second, even more uproarious instalment of 
the Beecham-Callas-Borge conversation, and 
another occasion on which Sam Goldwyn falls 
riddled with the witty bullets of Kenneth Tynan 
and Vivien Leigh. 

Equally I could pre-review much in English 
television—or has Dotto become less rotto in my 
Wagon Train actually reached 
wherever it was going, or Bruce Forsyth become 
amusing? It cannot be so; the status is still quo, 
even to Sir Robert Fraser and Sir Ivone Kirk- 
patrick explaining with straight faces to Mr. 
Mayhew that the duty of ITA is to provide pro- 
grammes ‘of high quality, both as to the trans- 
mission and as to the matter transmitted.’ 

One current fault whiclr strikes a viewer still 
astigmatic from American screens is that far too 
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much television is international in character for 
all the wrong reasons. Spare me rejoinders about 
great art transcending frontiers: I refer rather to 
these little filmed dramas whose formula demands 
the ‘mid-Atlantic accent,’ easily understood on 
both sides, plus colourless, almost region-less and 
uncomplicated plots which will serve the same 
purpose of being saleable to networks anywhere. 
To see what I mean, take a look at such poor 
confections, packed with routine violence and 
cliché characterisation, as Martin Kane or Mark 
Saber or—perhaps the most typical of this genre 
—Dial 999, which TV Times calls ‘an authentic 
series depicting Scotland Yard's fight against 
crime.’ This has (obviously for the reasons men- 
tioned above) Robert Beatty as a Canadian police 
officer seconded to Scotland Yard and helping 
with investigations here. The Press Office at Scot- 
land Yard inform me that nobody has, does, or 
ever could occupy such a position, while Mr. 
Beatty’s methods would make a real Yard man 
laugh, or yawn. Indeed, no assistance was given 
by the Yard to whoever made the films; they are 
authentic, but only authentic bunk. 

Far and away the most impressive programme 
I have seen since my return was Granada’s pro- 
duction of Clive Exton’s play No Fixed Abode. 
It must have taken a measure of nerve as well as 
perception to realise that this episode of four 
men in a doss-house, which was not a play in any 
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conventional sense of plot-and-character, and 
whose writing must have seemed dangerously flat 
on paper, had yet in it ‘the true pathos and sublime 
of human life.” They were a near-simple old man 
just out of hospital, a fly little ex-gaolbird spiv, a 
rough ex-corporal, an unexplained down-and-out; 
they talked, they compared notes, they quarrelled; 
the spiv stole the old man’s shoes, the corporal 
retrieved them, there was a fight; and that was all. 
Yet the gruff, illiterate talk was caught with most 
delicate exactness (I heard roughs and toughs talk 
exactly like this during my brief spell on the lower 
deck in the Navy), and the long speech in which 
the corporal recounted how he killed the sergeant 
who seduced his wife was surely dramatic writing 
of the highest quality; and in this role Jack Hedley 
gave a massive and moving performance of the 
kind of man whom Michael Medwin caricatures 
for The Army Game. There was here an ox-like 
uncouthness which in the end had something 
divine in it, as it must have if belief in basic human 
decency is not to be merely pious fraud or delud- 
ing theory. Quite where Mr. Exton goes from 
here I have not-the slightest idea, but for an hour 
last Friday he brought television to terms with 
life in a way that no other medium could manage, 
nor any other dramatist I know. Henry Kaplan's 
direction was superb, aware that this uncom- 
promising piece called for no tricks or frills. 
Graham Greene once wrote that the characters 
of a certain novel walked finally out of its pages 
and into life; one felt that when Friday's play 
ended, Mr. Exton’s down-and-outs also did just 
that. 

I was not able to see Granada’s big programme 
on mental health, but topics usually travel in pairs 
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Conventional power stations will still provide most of the world’s electricity for many years to come. At Vierfontein, 
South Africa, twelve English Electric 30,000 k W steam turbo-alternator sets have been installed in one of the Union's 
largest power stations. Nearly 30 countries throughout the world use English Electric steam turbo-generating plant. 


THE WORLD IS CRYING OUT FOR MORE POWER 





MAN has only just begun to tap the power resources within his 
reach—power locked in the sunlight, in the sea, in the earth, in the 
atom. More power can bring unthought-of prosperity. 
Creating the means to produce, distribute, and use power is the 
business of The English Electric Company, both here and abroad. 
In the latest British power stations, giant English Electric turbo- 
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English Electric supplied all the plant and equipment for the new Salime hydro-electric 
station in Asturias, Spain, Four 32,000 kW water turbine generating sets supply 


power through these four large step-up transformers and air-blast circuit-breakers. 





alternators are helping to generate more electricity from each ton 
of coal; and at Hinkley Point, Somerset, the Company is building, 
with Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. and Taylor Woodrow Construction 
Ltd., a great atomic power station—the world’s largest. Such pro- 
jects point the way to more abundant power at an economic price, 
which will be used in more efficient industrial equipment, faster 
electric trains, better refrigerators—all made also by English Electric. 

But English Electric’s work abroad is just as important to you. 

It earns millions of pounds’ worth of foreign currency; it helps 
to raise living standards abroad; and it adds to English Electric’s 
world-wide fund of experience—experience available to all. 

Here, for all, is a fine new future: a life made richer and fuller by 
power. 
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on the screen, and the next night the BBC’s Life- 
line was devoted to leucotomy, the surgery which 
aims to relieve mental anguish by severing the 
fibres to the frontal lobes of the brain. This was 
lucidly explained, after which four people 
told how the operation had helped them. 
Clearly it is a valuable service if such testimony 
can dispel distrust of like treatment on the part 
of others, and one admired the courage of those 
who came forward. My only misgiving was that, 
having by a coincidence just finished a book by 
the psychiatrist who introduced the programme, I 
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found him seeming much more sanguine on the 
screen about the cperation’s chances of success 
than he was in his book. 

The next night the BBC showed West Indians 
at a bean-feast party in St. Pancras Town Hall. 
There was some splendidly passionate and aban- 
doned dancing, over which came one of those 
exquisitely fatuous-blah voices of which the BBC 
still has the virtual monopoly: ‘Now they're 
carrying on—really—in the West Indies—sort of 
—ad-lib style!’ said the voice. Then I knew I 
really was back. 


Cars From Europe 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


IF your sturdy British con- 
science allows you to think of 
buying a foreign car, will you 
be making life unnecessarily 
complicated for yourself? Will 
it be more difficult to service 
your car, maintain it, get spare 
parts for it? 

I am not here concerned with performance or 
value for money as between comparable foreign 
and British cars. If you want help in that direc- 
tion, Vol. 1, No. 2, of Which? (published by Con- 
sumers’ Association Ltd. and obtainable from 
them at 7 Great James Street, London, WC1) 
carried a report by the American Consumers’ 
Union on five cars: the Ford Prefect, Morris 
Minor 1000, Fiat 1100, Renault Dauphine and 
Volkswagen. In addition to the report there are 
comments by the Motoring Correspondent of 
The Times and by the (very annoyed) manufac- 
turers of the Prefect and Minor. The report is 
only of limited value, since it is concerned with 
the cars in American motoring conditions, which 
are very unlike ours, but it is the only compara- 
tive report of which I know. 

How difficult is it to maintain a Volkswagen, 
a Renault Dauphine or a Fiat 600, to take cars 
representing three European countries? On the 
whole, I find, hardly more difficult than a British 
car. Obviously there are far more distributors 
and dealers for Ford, Morris, Rootes and 
Standard cars in Britain than there are for the 





cars I have been inquiring about, but the Volks- 
wagen, Renault and Fiat organisations are very 
conscious of this problem and go to considerable 
lengths to solve it. 

What is important is that they go about it the 
right way: they set up a servicing and main- 
tenance organisation in new markets before they 
try to sell cars. It is, of course, in their interest to 
do this, but it is also reassuring for the pros- 
pective buyer. They choose their agents and place 
them geographically with an eye to the conveni- 
ence of the car owner as well as to the size of the 
market in any new area. 

Volkswagen are probably the most efficient of 
the three. Of the 2,600,000 VWs sold since the 
car first came on the market, there are about 
30,000 in Britain, and the manufacturers claim 
that their servicing system is as good as any in 
the country. Thirty distributors and 195 dealers 
Operate a system which is common to 130 
different countries. Its simplicity would make it 
possible for a Chinese mechanic trained by 
Volkswagen in, say, Hong Kong to walk into a 
VW dealer’s anywhere and operate effectively, 
using standardised tools, equipment and methods. 
All dealers have to carry an agreed minimum 
stock of spare parts, there is a large spares head- 
quarters at Plaistow, London, E15 (a new and 
larger one is now being built), and stocks are 
replenished by charter ship from Germany. The 
first three services on all cars are free and there- 
after at fixed charges. In London there is a 
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training shool where mechanics from newly 
appointed agents are given a one- or two-week 
course. The object is to have ‘two specially 
trained men at each dealer’s and three at each 
distributor’s. Mind you, the general level of clean- 
liness and efficiency is not so high in British 
garages as it is abroad, and this applies whether 
your car is British or foreign: Volkswagen do 
very well in the circumstances, 

Volkswagen are so pleased with the effective- 
ness of their servicing and maintenance in one 
particular case—that of a car which has done 
225,000 miles with the same engine, which has 
been decarbonised at 75,000 miles and resleeved 
at 175,000, but has otherwise needed no major 
overhaul—that they are shortly presenting the 
owner (who happens to be a clergyman, but who, 
in this case, claims no Divine intervention) with 
a gold watch. 

Renault and Fiat emphasise after-sales service 
to about the same extent as Volkswagen, Renault 
fly their spares from France, but don’t need to 
import all parts as, unlike VW and Fiat, they 
assemble the Dauphine in London and use a lot of 
British parts (brake linings, batteries, glass, tyres, 
springs) which, of course, cost less than they would 
if they came from France and were thereby sub- 
ject to import duty. The Renault guarantee for 
the Dauphine is of some interest: it covers all 
Renault agents in the world and, whereas it used 
to be for 4,000 miles or six months, whichever 
came up first, it is now for six months regardless 
of mileage. 

Fiat have been in the servicing business in 
Britain for a long time. In the late Twenties nearly 
all London’s taxis were Fiats. This is not so any 
longer, but the servicing organisation has been 
rebuilt for the new cars introduced since the war. 
Of the small Fiat 500 and 600, the point is made 
that people in Britain buy them either as a second 
car in towns for wives to use when shopping or 
because the owner is a car enthusiast. In the first 
case, you can’t have any servicing problems be- 
cause there are plenty of service stations in towns 
and, in the second case, you will probably look 
after the car yourself. 

Is it worth buying any foreign car if you live 
in a remote area? The answer, of course, depends 
on just how remote you are, but Renault say 
that it is very difficult to be more than thirty 
miles from one of their agents, and Volkswagen 
sell a surprisingly large number of cars in Scot- 
land well outside Glasgow and Edinburgh 
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(partly because the VW is very good on hills and 
in bad weather) and their agents are located 
accordingly. But if you are used to taking your 
car only round the corner, you may find it irksome, 
in a big town, that the nearest specialist is, say, a 
couple of miles away. If you know about cars 
yourself and can do your own servicing, all three 
cars, VW, Dauphine and Fiat 600, have rear 
engines which are more easily accessible than their 
British counterparts. VW say they can take an 
engine out and put it back in twenty minutes. It 
has been done in seven and a half minutes, though 
even the VW people themselves speak softly when 
they say so. 
* * * 


To redress the nationalistic balance slightly, let 
me say that there is an example of service as it 
should be in the new, multi-floor car park behind 
Selfridge’s in Oxford Street. The Lex Selfridge 
Garage has space, in theory, for over 1,000 cars. 
In fact, to allow for the manceuvring of cars and 
for parking for short periods, the maximum will 
be about 800 cars, but that is still space for 800 
cars which would otherwise be cluttering up the 
streets in one of the busiest parts of London. 
Parking is efficiently and easily arranged. You 
drive up the ramp to the first floor, where you 
are told where to park and you are met on the 
appropriate floor by an attendant who parks the 
car for you. On return, you pay as you go in, 
hand over your ticket in exchange for your car, 
and drive away. 

Charges are Is. an hour (minimum 2s.), 7s. 
for twelve hours, 10s. for twenty-four hours, A 
‘business hour contract’ can be arranged for regu- 
lar customers at a charge of £6 10s. a month. The 
garage is open twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

So far parking is the only service provided. 
Any day now there will be a lift to all floors. 
By March it will be possible for you to have your 
car serviced (greasing only, not mechanical), 
washed and cleaned while you are away shop- 
ping or on business. 

There are excellent, warm, clean lavatories. 

The operators of this car park believe that 
car Owners must now come to regard the pro- 
vision of parking space in the middle of London 
as a facility for which they must expect to pay. 
They are polite and efficient. They wash your 
windscreen before you leave and will point out 
any obvious defects like faulty brakes or tyres 
that need attention. THey will be happy if you 
have such faults seen to in the garage or the 
accessories shop they are building on the ground 
floor, but they won't insist on it. They provide 
a service. They do it well. They're welcome. 
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The Eyes Have It 


By MILES 


A COLLEAGUE in ophthalmic 
practice writes to say that after 
years of working with patients 
sent up because of headache, 
she is coming round to the view 
that tension, and not disorders 
of the eye, is probably the main 
cause of discomfort and pain 
in many of the patients. I think it is true to say 
that eye disorders, in themselves, seldom present 
themselves with headaches as the chief symptom. 
The patient with ‘dull pain across the forehead’ 
or ‘across the top of the head’ is found to have 
a small error of refraction; this is held to be the 
origin of the pain and glasses are prescribed. How 
often is the headache relieved by the wearing of 
these glasses? and how often does the patient go 
back to his family doctor, in a month or so, to 
report that he feels just the same? What propor- 
tion of them visit not the doctor but the apothe- 
cary to buy a box of ‘pain-killers’?—so that the 
doctor, noticing that the patient hasn’t returned, 
presumes he must be better. 





When a patient with pain is given a body chart 
and a pen and asked to mark out on the chart 
where he feels the pain, the resultant picture, with 
a note on the quality of the pain, is (surprisingly 
often) almost diagnostic in itself. A bar across the 
forehead or a cap sitting on the top of the head, 
seems to be the picture drawn by patients with 
depression. Why should the eyes be brought into 
this? When, as a medical student, astigmatism be- 
gan to interfere with my conning of textbooks, 
the first sign was not headache but red eyes, and 
it was for this I consulted an ophthalmic surgeon. 
Not that I decry the regular testing of vision—I 
don’t, for this has a useful function, like a regular 
radiography of the chest. But I wonder how many 
people are wearing spectacles for an error of re- 
fraction too small to cause symptoms? I recall an 
admirable paper on this, by a pioneer of modern 
medicine, W. S. Inman; he named it ‘About O.5D 
Cylinder’ and it was published in the Ophthalmic 
Bulletin in 1943, It is probable, he says, that more 
than half the population have an error of refrac- 
tion, but this is often of minor degree. Nine times 
out of ten the headaches and other symptoms for 
which glasses are prescribed are part of a tension 
syndrome; the wrong glasses may ‘cure’ and the 
right ones fail; while the refractive error is con- 
stant, the symptoms come and go like April 
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showers—in short, the defect of vision and the 
tension symptoms are unrelated. That is not to 
say that the provision of glasses may not give the 
patient some relief of his headache or ‘spots 
before the eyes’ or whatever, but any benefit he 
may derive is the result of reassurance or ‘sugges- 
tion’—an emotional change, not an ocular one. 
Doctors who practise in ophthalmic clinics, Dr. 
Inman says, are too often assiduous in seeking to 
correct small errors (such as O.5D); he has many 
times offered to lay a bet that they themselves 
have at least that degree of error without suffer- 
ing from it in the least. The illness for which 
patients are sent to an eye clinic can be, and often 
is, a stress disorder with headache as one of its 
symptoms; the diagnosis of the illness may be 
made by the usual criteria, and therapy of the 
same kind as is used in other similar disorders 
can be applied and will generally work. All this 
can be done in the surgery of the family doctor and 
the eyes need never be examined at all. In any 
case, the course of the headache (or a kindred 
symptom) will be determined by the patient's 
‘state of balance’ in his world, and not by the 
spectacles. Another disadvantage of ordering 
glasses where they are not needed is that the 
patient’s attention is thereby directed to his eyes, 
which he will then (quite naturally) suppose to be 
the cause of his symptoms, and so the task of 
dealing with the real causes of the illness is made 
harder. 

One curious trait of the English I have noticed, 
since coming to live with them, is their shame 
about spectacles. In Japan and in America a 
man who needs glasses for clear sight wears them, 
and that’s an end of it. But not so here—it seems 
to be more ‘U’ to keep one’s spectacles tucked 
away and take them out only for reading: though, 
of course, if a correcting lens is needed at all, in 
most people it will be needed most of the time. 
How often one sees the executive (or the physi- 
cian, for that matter) hastily removing his glasses 
to receive a visitor, as if the wearing of them was 
not quite smart or in good taste. Quite often the 
wearer has to put them on again at once, in order 
to see what the visitor looks like. What does all 
this mean? What do spectacles signify to the Eng- 
lish? Has anyone an explanation? 

* * * 

‘I am not indulging in science-fiction whimsy 

when I say that the most menacing aspect of 
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} modern life is the submission of afl of us to the 
manipulations of the Experts—the physicists, the 
) biologists, the cyberneticians, who form a new 
\iechnocracy of magicians, as remote from 
ordinary people, and apparently as omnipotent, 
! as the medieval sorcerers.’ Thus Kenneth Allsop, 
» in the Daily Mail, reviewing the new Secker and 
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HEN I was a boy there was a game called 
‘Beaver.’ Except that it cost nothing to 
play and had rules which were simple to the point 
) of inanity, it had little to recommend it; but for 
i several months it enjoyed a _ nation-wide 
vogue and provided music-hall comedians and 
humorists of the less subtle kind with an invalu- 
able stand-by. It consisted of shouting (or in 
polite society—e.g. at a garden party or the Opera 
—whispering) ‘Beaver!’ whenever you saw a man 
with a beard. If you got the word out before 
your opponent you scored a point, and of course 
vice versa. A red beard was a ‘King Beaver’ and 
won you the chukka outright. 

It was a silly game. I don’t know who invented 
it, or how it managed to catch on to the extent it 
did; but I sometimes wonder whether its origins 

} may not have been similar to those of the super- 
sition that it is unlucky to light three cigarettes 
with the same match. This (I was brought up to 
believe) was fabricated by the match-manufac- 

} turers with a view to making people use more of 

| their products than was strictly necessary. My 
suspicion that ‘Beaver’ may have been invented 
and clandestinely popularised by the razor-blade 
industry is doubtless an unworthy one; but cer- 
tainly the cries, strident or subdued, of ‘Beaver!’ 

(| which attended their appearances in public must 

have induced in many bearded men a form of 
persecution mania and driven some in despair 
to the barber. 

I mention ‘Beaver’ because it illustrates the 

comparative rarity, in those days, of beards on 

British chins. Bad game though it was, it would 


common phenomenon. Now I hear that an ex- 
perienced American observer has returned from 
hese islands with the report that he has never 
known what the Victorian wag called ‘hirsute 
» ‘ppendages’ to be so plentiful in Britain; and | 
understand that in some quarters there is a ten- 
dency to connect this trend with a revival of the 
lizabethan outlook and temperament. 

On the whole I think it unlikely that the acces- 
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have been even worse if a beard had been a. 


Warburg book Can Man be Modified? ‘I can hear 
the commercials on tomorrow’s telly—You, too, 
can be Mr. Integrity! Get ErHik, the only sure- 
fire morality-builder—a tablet a day keeps turpi- 
tude away!’ Fanciful? The space-travel fantasy 
of yesterday is the reality of today. Who knows 
what may be coming next? 


the British 


STRIX 


sion of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II had any 
connection, direct or indirect, with a change in 
the tonsorial habits of her subjects. If there has 
been a change I see no particular reason to attri- 
bute it to quasi-dynastic causes. George V was 
on the throne when ‘Beaver’ was played, and he, 
like his father before him, had a beard. This 
royal example seemed to have no perceptible 
effect on either the prevalence of beards or the 
British readiness to regard them as slightly outrés 
and potentially ridiculous. 
* * ” 

The British attitude to these growths may be 
not unfairly summarised as follows: Beards are 
all right on foreigners, where they are numbered 
among those endearing, faintly risible charac- 
teristics which include tucking the napkin into 
the collar at meal time, gesticulating, and quar- 
relling violently in public. Among our own 
countrymen the only class of person whom we 
definitely expect to wear a beard, being rather 
disappointed if they don’t, are explorers; and 
even these, if they go on wearing their beards 
after they have come back to England and had 
time to tidy up, are regarded as ostentatious and 
suspected of self-advertisement. It is perfectly 
comme il faut for sailors to wear beards, though 
even here the Queen’s Regulations betray a cer- 
tain underlying malaise, a consciousness that 
dangerous ground is being trodden; for after 
empowering the captain of a ship to permit his 
crew ‘to wear beards and moustaches if they so 
desire, they go on to stipulate, not without 
duplicity, that by those who do so desire ‘the use 
of the razor is to be discontinued entirely, as 
moustaches are not to be worn without the beard 
or the beard without moustaches.’ 

In the Army beards are forbidden. They 
are sometimes grown on active service, though 
mainly on the remoter battlefields, like those 
of Burma or the Western Desert, where in 
any case there was often no water to spare for 
shaving. I should be very surprised to hear that 
beards had ever, no matter what the circum- 
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stances, been worn in modern times by the Brigade 
of Guards.* 

Beards are perfectly comme il faut for pro- 
fessors and other learned men; like absentminded- 
ness, they ute regarded almost as a trademark of 
the abstruser forms of scholarship. They still 
sometimes lend a patriarchal air to headmasters, 
but I never remember to have seen a butler with a 
beard. They seem to me to be rarer than they 
used to be on the chins of gamekeepers, station- 
masters and head-gardeners, and they are never 
worn by jockeys. or policemen. One small but 
definite upward trend in the beard-market is 
worth noting: beards are now quite often growr 
by actors who have been cast as hairy characters 
in films, a thing unknown in the ‘Beaver’ period. 

The British are prepared to tolerate beards on 
sculptors, artists and writers (though in the case 
of young poets who have not yet arrived this 
tolerance is at best grudging). It is a sort of 
Philistine tradition that members of these profes- 
sions—the ‘long-haired fraternity’ as they used to 
be called in Punch—practically never wash; and, 
since they are already eccentrics by virtue of their 
vocations, it is felt that they have a certain right 

almost, indeed, a duty—to emphasise the fact 
in their personal appearance. 

The actual growing of a beard is in its early 
stages an unsightly though a fascinating process, 
and for this reason is normally carried out in 
seclusion—on a holiday abroad, on a walking 
tour or at sea. There are many good reasons for 
this. With a beard as with a wife (both, inciden- 
tally, have been expressly forbidden at Eton 
since the fifteenth century; an embargo on the 
keeping of badgers dates from the same period) 
you do not really know what you are in for until 
you have got one. But the decision to stop shaving 
is much less irrevocable than the marriage vows, 
and there is no need to repent at leisure if, having 
grown your beard, you find that it gives you the 
appearance not so much of Sir Walter Raleigh as 
of an ill-constructed magpie’s nest. You can 
simply shave it off and nobody will know of the 
mésalliance. 

So on the whole the British attitude to beards 
is much the same as their attitude to all 
aberrations from the norm. Deprecation rather 
than disapprova] underlies it, and if there has 
been an increase in the number of beards worn 
by the islanders I think it improbable that this is 
due to a determination, conscious or subcon- 
scious, to recapture the atmosphere of more 
spacious days. It is far more likely to be due to 
the price of razor-blades. 
~ * Fioneer sergeants in the Brigade were by tradition 
allowed beards. I believe the custom was officially 
discontinued in the First War, possibly because beards 
got in the way of the early gas masks. 
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‘Lolita’ Douglas Woodruff, Derzk Parker 
Censorship of Plays Richard Findlater 
The Books Bill Sir Alan Herbert 
Censorship in Ireland Oliver Edwards 
The Pensions Debate R. H.S. Crossman, MP 
Meeting the People Silvan Jones 
Papal Infallibility J.L. A. Hartley, William Reeves 
Roads to Nowhere John Allan May 
John Gordon Wolf Mankowitz 
Derriére-garde Robert Layton, T. E. Bean 
Litter R. W.'Wilde 
The Middle East Henry Adler 
“LOLITA’ 


Sin,—The point of my letter about Lolita to The. 


Times was quite simple. I think the Courts of Law 
are the proper places where the legal fate of books 
should be decided. I do not think that Lolita should 
be lifted out of the reach of the Law by having 
literary merit pleaded on its behalf in advance. I do 
got think anybody should try to confer certificates of 
immunity, a kind of parallel to the inmmunity ex- 
tended to diplomats. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Nigel Nicolson on 
Saturday in Bournemouth took the same view, that 
it is for the courts to say whether a book has over- 
stepped the permissible limits. How comes it you 
can say I am asking that my unfavourable view of 
the book should take precedence of the views of the 
signatories whose letter I was criticising for telling 
the legal authorities to keep away? You say they 
were merely asking that people should have the 
chance of reading the book before denouncing it; 
but they were saying that because of its literary 

erit it should neither be denounced nor proceeded 
against. 

When you say that every book is innocent until 
adjudged guilty, are you forgetting that the distribu- 
tor of Lolita, who pleaded guilty, was convicted of 
distributing an obscene libel and fined accordingly 
at Bow Street in April and October, 1956? The 
Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis in his 
memorandum to the Select Committee on the 
Obdscene Publications Bill put Lolita first in the list 
of what he called ‘the usually quite disgusting’ pub- 
lications of the Olympia Press of Paris. 

A further triai before an edition is printed here, 
such as Mr. Nicolson suggests, can save the pub- 
lishers a lot of money, but it may prevent the general 
public from making up its own mind, as you want. 
If there is then sufficient outcry, but only then, when 
the book has been in and out of the bookshops, 
would it be proper for the Public Prosecutor to step 
in. Either there should be no public proceedings on 
grounds of obscenity, or they should be brought as 
early as possible. 

In the Tablet editorial, I do not say that literary 
critics and writers should not express a view on 
literary merit. That would, indeed, be an odd thing 
to say. What I say is that their view is not to be taken 
as closing the matter as far as the law is concerned. 
Literary merit and author’s intent are relevant 
factors in the judgment that juries may be called 
upon to make. But they do not by themselves settle 
the issue of the degree of obscenity and indecency 
that the law should tolerate——Yours faithfully, 

DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 
The Tablet, /28 Sloane Street, SW1 


* 
Sir,—On May 23, 1949, Mr. Tom Driberg, during 
Question Time in the House of Commons, asked the 
Attorney-General ‘what action he proposed to take 
in regard to the novel The Naked and the Dead, 
Sir Hartley Shawcross then told the House that 
after consultation with the Director of Public Prose- 
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cutions, he had decided not to initiate prosecution— 
idding that he did so ‘only where I consider that the 
protection of the public interest in a broad sense 
requires the law to be set in motion.’ 

Surely if the present Attorney-General were to 
make a similar statement in regard to Lolita, a lot 
of quite unnecessary fuss would be avoided? 

Incidentally, Sir Hartley Shawcross added to his 
statement in 1949 some words which it would be- 
come the present administration to endorse: 

‘It is important,’ he said, ‘that there should be the 
least possible interference with the freedom of pub- 
lication, and that the Attorney-General should not 
seek to make the criminal law a vehicle for imposing 
censorship on the frank discussion or portrayal of 
sordid and unedifying aspects of life simply on the 
grounds of offence against taste or manners.’-—Yours 
faithfully, 

DEREK PARKER 
187 Cathedral Road, Cardiff 

[This correspondence is referred to in ‘A 

Spectator’s Notebook.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS 


Sir,—Plays written before 1743 are not, as Pharos 
supposes, immune to censorship. The Lord Chamber- 
lain can ban the production of any play produced 
before 1737 (when the Act which established his 
tyranny was passed), and there are some plays which 
he undoubtedly would ban if anyone was rash enough 
to stage them, but he would then have to justify his 
decision, and his right to make it, in the courts. That 
prospect has deterred even the most otiose flunkey 
among Lord Scarbrough’s predecessors.—Yours 
faithfully, 

RICHARD FINDLATER 
12 York Avenue, SW14 


THE BOOKS BILL 


Sir,—I thank you for the kindly support that you and 
your writers gave to my entrance on the Harrow 
scene. But may I offer a correction to your remarks 
upon my exit? You say (in ‘Portrait of the Week’): 
‘Sir Alan expressed himself satisfied with Mr. Butler’s 
assurances ... and withdrew from the contest.’ 
That is not right. I withdrew because of a solid fact, 
that, at the third attempt, the Obscene Publications 
Bill was generously given a second reading ‘on the 
nod,’ and thus at last got a fair wind into Standing 
Committee. In my Election Letter 1 wrote: ‘Any 
Member has a right to cry “I object” if he thinks that 
after four years a Bill has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. But I, too, a modest member of the great 
calling and craft of literature, have a right to cry 
“I object!” as I am doing now.’ On January 23 no 
Member cried ‘Object.’ Accordingly, returning good- 
will for goodwill, I, too, ceased fire. 

I myself am certainly ‘satisfied’ that Mr. Butler is 
doing his best to meet the claims of authors, pub- 
lishers, etc., and to reconcile them with the reluctance 
of some of the lawyers. But the details are in the able 
hands of Mr. Roy Jenkins, MP. His talks with Mr. 
Butler have, I know, been friendly, and will, we hope, 
be fruitful. He is a member of our committee and 
keeps close touch with us, But no one is yet com- 
mitted to anything. This Private Member’s Bill is at 
last in the private Members’ hands: the Whips, I 
assume, will not be on, and may the best amend- 
ment win! —Yours faithfully, 

SIR ALAN HERBERT 
12 Hammersmith Terrace, W6 


CENSORSHIP IN IRELAND 

Sir,—I have just made the discovery that opinions ex- 
pressed by the Dublin censor may be effective even 
outside the area—the Twenty-six Counties—in which 
his writ runs. The Sunday Times of January 18 con- 
tained an article by Mr. Gordon Rattray Taylor for 
the centenary of Havelock Ellis’s birth, and promised 
a second and concluding article for the following 
Sunday. When I looked for this in the issue of January 
25—in the copy of the Sunday Times, that is, which I 
bought here in Derry—I was disappointed not to find 
it, and I wrote to inquire. The Editor of the Sunday 
Times writes to me under date January 28: ‘I regret 
to have to say, in reply to your postcard, that as a 
result of criticism by the Irish censor of the first 
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article on Havelock Ellis, we omitted the second 
articlé from the Irish edition in order to avoid de. | 
priving our Irish readers of the rest of the paper. I am 
sending you a copy of another edition under separate 
cover with our compliments.’ I must assume that ‘the 
Irish censor’ is the censor at Dublin. 

I very much appreciated the Editor’s double 
courtesy—in answering my question so fully and ip 
sending the missing article—and I can see the kind 
of distributive difficulties the paper would have to 
face, in view of our tortuous land frontier and inter. | 
locking transport systems, if it were to try to circy- 
late one set of copies in the Twenty-six and another 
in the Six Counties, which amount after all to only 
a sixth of the area of Ireland. Nor do I claim for 4 
moment any monopoly of virtue and freedom for 
Northern Ireland—we have here, too (perhaps per- 
force, I don’t know), a certain amount of censorship, } 
in some political matters for instance; and to such | 
things as the Dublin censor presumably criticises jp 
the case of Havelock Ellis the same laws and limita- | 
tions would apply here in Ulster as in England (you | 
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will remember the suppression of Boccaccio at 
Swindon, and dare I whisper Lolita?). But, apart from 
all that, we here are also now liable, it seems, to be 
shielded from what the Dublin censor, too, may con- | 
sider to be dangerous knowledge. It may be of some 
general interest that the benevolent protection he 
offers can extend in circumstances to the whole of 7 
Ireland.—Yours faithfully, 3 
OLIVER EDWARDS | 
Londonderry : 


THE PENSIONS DEBATE ; i 
Sir,—I want to take issue with Taper’s comments on 
the Pensions debate. First, he expressed the view | 
that it was ‘vieux jeu’ to hope that ‘an election-year | 
debate on pensions in the House of Commons would 7 
or might be directed towards eliciting what sort of 

pension scheme would or might be best for the 

country.’ Then he proceeded to give the impression | 
that everyone who took part in the debate, with the : 
exception of the Minister of Labour, was indulging 

in pre-election knockabout, and that none of us cared | 
a fig what happens to the pensioner—or to the | 
nation’s economy. | 

I might not have been stirred to write to you if } 
Taper had not apostrophised me directly. ‘Can Mr. 
Crossman,’ he exclaimed at one. point, ‘lay his hand 
on his heart and swear that the Government's Bill 
really is “utterly intolerable,” “beastly,” “miserable,” 
“a swindle’?’ And the implication clearly was 
that Mr. Crossman could not take that oath without 
committing quadruple perjury. This brought me up 
with a jerk and made me realise that the MPs 
wrangling across the floor and Taper, cool and de- 
tached, in the gallery’s stratosphere are indeed living 
in two different worlds. Of course I am prepared to 
lay my hand on my heart and swear that the Govern- 
ment’s Bill is a swindle—and so are Mr. Marquand, 
Mr. Houghton, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Cronin and the 
other Socialist MPs who presented, in the course 
of the debate, what I thought an unanswerable 
proof of the assertion. 

Let me try to get Taper to understand why we 
were really angry. Some of us have been devoting 4 
large part of our time and energy for more that 
three years to working out Labour’s plan for National 
Superannuation. Though it may disillusion Taper 
that we should be so old-fashioned about things, we 
do believe that, when we introduce our scheme, tt 
will begin to abolish the poverty in old age which is 
the standing disgrace of the post-war Welfare State. 
When I say this or, write this, Taper groans about 
‘Socialist claptrap.’ All I can tell him is that We 
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believe it to be the truth, and that is why we are ima 

furious when the Government puts forward a Ss 

called ‘graded pension plan’ that seems to us nothing 

but a device for helping the wealthy taxpayer at the 

cost of the medium-wage earner. NA 
AD 


on one side. The Tory speakers really believe that 
our Labour plan will be inflationary and utterly 
disastrous and that is why they can support the 
Boyd-Carpenter scheme as ‘realistic’ and ‘timely. 
In the debate, these two conflicting points of vie¥ 
were put forward, as I thought, sharply and pun 
gently. But the trouble is that it was impossible to 
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judge the quality of the speeches unless one had 
studied the two rival schemes. I do not get the im- 
pression that Taper did so before announcing to your 
readers that we were having a jolly party row and 
that none of us really cared about the merits of the 
issue. 

Because I believe that Taper is a satirist with some 
positive belief in Parliamentary freedom, I make him 
this challenge. Let him spend two days—I think this 
is the minimum time-—studying pensions and super- 
annuation. After that, let him spend a few hours 
watching the Committee Stage of the Bill, which 
starts next Thursday, and then cover some at least 
of the Report Stage and Third Reading on the floor 
of the House. This would give him a chance of 
describing to your readers how a complex and vastly 
important Bill of this kind is dealt with and also of 
estimating the real quality of the combatants on both 
sides. | shal] be very much surprised if, after this, 
Taper can still lay his hand on his heart and swear 
that the debates he has been listening to were party 
claptrap, which did not deal with the real issue 
of pensions.—Yours faithfully, 

R. H. S. CROSSMAN 
House of Commons, SW1 


MEETING THE PEOPLE 

Sir,—I was with Mr. Gaitskell during part of his 
recent visit to North Wales, and I should like to 
say that your editorial comment on this sort of 
activity was wide of the matk so far as Mr. Gaitskell 
was concerned. For you assumed that the purpose 
of his tour was to ‘Meet the People,’ whereas, in fact, 
ft was to ‘See for Myself.’ Indeed, this very point 
was made by Mr. Gaitskell himself at the time. 

In this case, Mr. Gaitskell came to have a look 
at our special problem, namely local unemployment. 
In Anglesey today, for example, there are 1,500 
registered unemployed out of a total of only 12,000 
insured employees: It was mostly people connected 
with this problem that Mr. GaitsKell met-—and not 
the electorate or even party workers.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

SILVAN JONES 
Prospective Labour Candidate, Conway 
Hafdre, Penrhos, Bangor 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY 


$Sim,—Pharos’s thoughtful comments on the possi- 
bility of an Ccumenical Council make heartening 
geading for those who have the interests of a united 
Christendom at heart. But I wonder whether he does 
justice to Anglican comprehensiveness when he 
@tigamatises as ‘regrettable’ Leo XIII’s Bull A posto- 
@ce Cura, There were many Anglicans in 1896, 
and there have been many since, who saw it in a very 
different light. 

I do not doubt that the present Bishop of 
Rochester would be prepared to say, as did a former 
Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Knox), that ‘the Pope 
from his point of view was unquestionably right.’ 
And, no doubt, the present Bishop of Sodor and Man 
would gladly echo the sentiments of his predecessor 
at the time the Anglican Archbishops published 
their refutation 6f the Bull: ‘The Reply of the Arch- 
bishops can in no wise be considered as binding on 
English Churchmen.’ Would not the Bishop-elect 
of Southwark agree with the now defunct Anglican 
mewspaper The Rock in saying, ‘We are fully in 
accord with the Pope’? Would not the Vicar of All 
Souls’, Langham Place—whatever his next-door 
neighbour, the Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
might say—agree wholeheartedly with a former 
Vicar of Hexton, the Rev. R. C, Fillingham, when 
he says, ‘We are only ministers like our brethren in 
the Noncomformist Churches’? Perhaps these right 
reverend and reverend gentlemen, as Anglicans no 
fess representative than Pharos, would let us know 
what they think of Apostolice Cura—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. L. A. HARTLEY 
42 Half Moon Street, W1 

* 

Sir,—Pharos states that his proposed solution of the 
problem of papal! infallibility ‘is not likely to gain 
wide support.’ One can see why. If the present Pope 
were to declare ex cathedra that he is not infallible, 
he would tacitly admit (a) that a General Council of 
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the Church can err; (b) that he is not a canonically 
elected Pope, in which case the see of St. Peter is now 
vacant; or (c) that he is a heretic, in which ¢ase the 
Cardinals he created in December, the Archbishop of 
Westminster among them, are not entitled to take part 
in the election of his successor. In either of the last 
two cases the Apostolic succession is vitiated, Any 
one of these conclusions would lead to considerable 
loss of direction among many pious Catholics of 
my acquaintance.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM REEVES 
King’s College, Cambridge 


[Pharos writes: ‘An “infallible” pronouncement by 
the Pope that he was not infallible would not neces- 
sarily entail any of the conclusions mentioned by 
Mr. Reeves, For instance, one possible explanation 
of the discrepancy between such a pronouncement 
and the Vatican decrees would be that the Vatican 
Council was not a true general Council of the Church, 
i.e. it was not an (Ecumenical Council—which is, 
after all, the view of the non-Roman Churches. Quite 
apart from the composition of the Council, its rather 
dubious procedure would provide sufficient basis 
for questioning its validity. Indeed, the minority 
bishops considered the proceedings so unfair that 
they likened it to the robber Council of Ephesus, 
the Latrocinium Ephesinum, by calling it “Ludibrium 
Vaticanum.” ’—Editor, Spectator.} 


ROADS TO NOWHERE 

Sir,—It was good to find someone with original ideas 
about transport breaking through the barrier of 
authoritarianism, as Tan Nairn did. 

But is his thesis not also a form of escapism? It is 
based on a number of fallacies. For instance, Los 
Angeles is not the inevitable fate that awaits us all. 
It hag grown up as the nonurbia that it is for other 
reasons than the motor-car. There never has been a 
town there among the suburbs, Nor is it true that 
population increase and vehicle increase are going to 
make any conceivable system of roads out-of-date, 
for there seems a saturation point in both, and it 
arrives before the volume of traffic gets out of hand. 
With roads on more than one level it is quite possible 
for any town to handle all the traffic it can possibly 
get. We have just never attempted to deal with road 
transport on the scale and with the flair that we used 
in the Railway Age. 

Certainly, after the Automobile Age there will be 
another, We should prepare for it. But meanwhile we 
can, and should, get the most rather than the least 
out of the Automobile Age. By encouraging the 
motor-car we can make ourselves more prosperous 
and less angry. By overlooking it we would’ add to 
the tensions of life and subtract from the potential 
efficiency of our economy.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN ALLAN MAY 
163 Strand, WC2 


JOHN GORDON 
Sir,—My _ twelve-year-old god-daughter Lolly is 
pining for an autographed picture of John Gordon. 
Would any of your readers be prepared to 
exchange such a relic against three Flash Gordon 
comic-books or a nearly complete set of attractively 
hand-painted postcards (Rose Pink Ballet subjects)? 
—Yours faithfully, 
WOLF MANKOWITZ 
8-10 Piccadilly Arcade, SW1 


DERRIERE-GARDE 

Sir,—Mr. Heyworth’s letter hardly furthers the cause 
he advocates, No great discernment is required to 
declare that much of the contemporary music played 
in London is piffling; 90 per cent. of any music in any 
capital, now or in any other age, is pretty intolerable, 
This is not the fault of concert promoters or the Third 
Programme; to be fair, the latter does at least cover 
a wide variety of contemporary or new music, British 
and foreign. London concert promoters, on the other 
hand, do not. 

Apart from the Society for the Promotion of New 
Music, no forum for British contemporary music 
exists in the London concert hall. No promoter is 
prepared to exercise the patronage essential if our 
music is not to fall into atrophy. To displace one 
popular work in an all-popular programme is all that 
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is needed, But perhaps there is no contemporary 
British music? At least one patron takes this view, 
The Royal Ballet recently went abroad to commission 
a three-act ballet (from a young German composer 
whose work well came within the terms of Mr. Hey- 
worth’s curious adjective). This may well be necessary 
in a few years’ time if concert promoters in the capita] 
continue to discourage living composers by depriving 
them of the opportunity of hearing their work.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT LAYTON 
19 Calthorpe Street, WC1 


Sir,—I agree with much of what Mr. Peter Heyworth 
says. But the fact remains that a laudatory notice of 
an ill-attended concert, however heart-warming it 
may be to the promoter, is not a negotiable instru- 
ment when it comes to paying the fees of the musi- 
cians and the bills of the printers—Yours faithfully, | 

T. E. BEAN 
Royal Festival Hall, SE1 


LITTER 

Sir,—I waited sadly for the axes to fall on Taper’s 
neck, stuck out so gallantly on behalf of the little | 
individual liberties which we are losing swiftly now 
by law, bye-law and regulation. 

While we watch impotently the various authorities, 
electrical, atomic and military, cover the countryside 
with barbed wire and concrete, we now have the 
power to fine a tramp throwing a sardine tin into a 
ditch. True, the authorities act for our common good, | 
the tramp for his own selfish pleasure. But I person- 
ally would rather suffer a sardine tin thrown selfishly 
into my back garden than a rocket base erected for 
my good a hundred miles away. 

The litter Bill was passed to prevent an inconsider- 
ate minority offending the sensitive. 1 hope that the 
latter will not think that their next logical step in the 
cleanliness campaign is to enforce a law requiring 
everyone to take a bath a week, Rather should they 
agitate, or better militate, against the poisoning of our 
land, rivers and air by installations ‘for the national 
good.’ I think they will find it a fairly. difficult legal 
procedure to squeeze a £10 fine from the Atomic 
Energy Authority when it starts to befoul Dungeness 
for instance. Until they manage this I suggest that 
they take no steps against Taper’s friend and his like. 
Let us avoid legislation which will turn us into citizens 
honest, sober, dutiful and clean enough to be fit to 


work in an atom-powered ant heap.—Yours faith- 9} ‘a 
“ is 


fully, 
R. W. WILDE #} with 

347 Hatfield Road, St. Albans, Herts. | the fi 
| Set 


THE MIDDLE EAST for t 
H Or th 


Sir,—Aggressive intentions against Israel were voiced 9) 
by Nasser for many years before she, like Britain | 
against Hitler, decided that since attack was 
imminent, she would forestall it rather than passively 
await it. Since Britain declared war against Hitler 
perhaps Miss Slee would care to extend her fatuous 
argument and declare that this country was the 
aggressor against Nazi Germany?—Yours faithfully, 
HENRY ADLER 


“A r 


3 Roland Gardens, SW7 
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FEBRUARY 8, 1834 a . 
Tue literary world has just escaped from the imminent ra ms 


danger of having a cherished mystery revealed. We a; 
are happy to find that the problem of the authorship I’ 


of Junius is as far from being solved as ever. Lord Brit: 
GRENVILLE, it has been reported, was in possession sent 
of the secret; and at his death it was expected to be be a 
unfolded: but “he dies and makes no sign”. His will lishe 


has been proved; and it turns out to be a most C] 
rational and simple instrument, written on a single 
sheet of paper, and containing no allusion to a sealed 
box of papers, a private correspondence, or any other 
important document tending to throw a light upon the 
matter. Indeed, so far from the name of the author 0 
Junius's Letters being declared, the name of Junius 
is not even mentioned: and further, we are now tol 

that Lord GreNvILLE knew no more about it tha® 
anybody else. 
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The Earl of Wicklow 
Introduction by EVELYN WAUGH 


| “His reflections have that absolute authenticity which brings back the period 
with vividness—and memories of what it was like to become a soldier for 
the first time in your thirties."” ANTHONY POWELL in The Daily Telegraph 


“Set down in an easy modest style that conceals a shrewd, perceptive eye 


lor the essential in people and situations.’’ The Times 


“A revealing, balanced and memorable account Sphere 
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— READERS OVERSEAS 


Readers living abroad sometimes write to the Spectator to ask 
il books, which they have difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 
lo them. 


The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in Great 
Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper's columns to be 
sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders must 
be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ total pub- 
lished price plus Is. 6d. per volume for postage. 

Cheques should be made payable to “The Spectator Ltd.,’ and 
orders should be addressed to: 


BOOK ORDER DEPT., THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WCI, ENGLAND 
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Does your wife see red? 


Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the behaviour 
pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you no doubt fondly 
believe are your own business, are not a purely domestic matter. If you 
throw your books around like confetti at a wedding, or if your wife has 
frequent crying fits after dusting your collected works, it’s time you faced 
the truth—that your book-habits may well start a revolution and bring 
1984 and Newspeak closer than is comfortable. 

Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised for years 
in making bookcases that house your books behind glass and keep them 
dust-free. They give your books an elegant, well-tailored home, and leave 
you more room to walk around in. They allow you to go on reading and 
buying—for Minty bookcases are sectional and may be started for as little 
as £9.2.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. 

Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and furni- 
ture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you can Minty offer you such 
fine furniture at such moderate prices. There are seven Minty showrooms 
each within reasonably easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you 
can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars of post- 
ordering. Write to Dept. S.4, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


MINTY 


the bookcases that grow on you 
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Romantic and Heretic? 


By F. R. 


HE doctrine of ‘impersonality’ that was 
g p5-- to the other day in the Spectator as 
still a major force in the literary culture that 
shapes our poets was never a matter of profound 
or cogent thinking (Eliot’s famous essay is a feat 
of trenchant inconsequence, Hulme’s accepted 
status as an intellect shows how non-existent the 
intellectual standards going with literary culture 
tend to be, and Valéry shows that a brilliant and 
sophisticated French mind can rest the strin- 
gencies of its logic on conventional inertias of 
thought and elementary confusions—I take up the 
names from the Spectator). But the distinguished 
contemporary of Lawrence who wrote, ‘the more 
perfect the artist, the more completely separate 
in him will be the man who suffers and the 
mind which creates,’ was consistent, we do well 
to remember, at any rate in holding that an artist 
was what Lawrence was not; to call him that was 
to misuse the word. 

There are three enormous volumes of Mr. 
Nehls’s ‘composite biography,’* each running to 
more than 500 pages. If the immense labour that 
went to the compiling strikes us as having been 
worth while, it is because Lawrence was—was 
supremely—an artist. Mr. Nehls has assembled 
all the records and all the witnesses. He has 
arranged, with a view to presenting as completely 
as possible Lawrence and his life as he lived it, 
all the documentation gathered from all the 
sources: reminiscences (some hitherto unpub- 
lished, as well as those already in print), articles, 
police court reports, smuthoundings, letters 
({Lawrence’s own being extensively drawn on)— 
the whole arranged to, give the unfolding life and 
drama from childhood till death. And if in read- 
ing this detailed record of the ‘man who suffered’ 
and enjoyed and lived so intensely, and made 
‘so profound an impression on those who met 
him-—we acclaim the outcome of the compiler’s 
labour as a classical work, for which gratitude 
is due, it is because, in presenting with such 
fullness and intimacy the man and the life, the 
record gives us an incomparable insight into the 
nature of creative genius. Lawrence was creative 
genius; the man created, out of the intensity of 
his living. And one cannot read the record without 
a fresh realisation that it is so with all the greatest 
art, and saying to oneseif that in Lawrence we 
have the essential great artist. 

Between the artist who wrote and the man who 
lived (and ‘live’ takes on a fresh force here— 
“An average man with those lungs,’ said a doctor 
who examined him towards the end, ‘would have 
died long ago; but with a real artist no normal 
prognosis is ever sure; there are other forces in- 
volved’) there was no separation: that is how 
the stress must fall. It doesn’t in the least follow 
that, as the ‘impersonality’ doctrine would sug- 
gest, Laurentian art is ‘romantic,’ the servant of 
the author’s personality and devoted to ‘express- 
ing’ it. There is no paradox in the fact that the 
individual whose genius it wus to be so uncom- 
promisingly himself as an individual impressed 
his fellow-men by his unique impersonality—a 


os D. H. Lawrence: Aa Composite BiocRrapnHy, 
Vol, III. By Edward Nehls. (University of Wisconsin 
Press, $7.50.) 
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power (it impressed them as power) that in many 
ways, explicit and implicit, is testified to by a 
host of varied witnesses assembled in Mr. Nehls’s 
vast work. We can see that what they found so 
irresistible in him was not merely an intense 
Vitality and a marvellous sympathetic insight, 
and not at all a dominating ego, but a profound 
and unquestionable disinterestedness, the mani- 
festation of a rare kind of responsibility: they 
couldn’t but register in his very disconcertingness 
a deeply impersonal sense, and habit, of respon- 
sibility towards life. The man who made this 
impression, so that ‘strangely enough; most 
people acknowledged Lawrence’s right to rebuke 
them,’ was the artist who, questioned about the 
nature of the creative drive, answered: ‘You .. . 
write from a deep moral sense—for the race, as 
it were.’ Lawrence may, as Mr. A. L. Rowse says 
(in a long contribution the editor seems to have 
commissioned under a misapprehension, for Mr. 
Rowse never met Lawrence, and manifestly has 
no qualifications for saying anything enlightening 
of his own about him), have ‘followed his in- 
tuitions and impulses absolutely, with no attempt 
at control,’ but Catherine Carswell has clearly 
very good grounds when she testifies: ‘He was the 
most harmonious and the most vital person I ever 
met.’ 

That in the biographical record disharmony 
figures as a recurrent theme we all know. It 
figures with peculiar painfulness in Mr. Nehls’s 
third volume, which covers the years of Law- 
rence’s incessant battling with the disease that 
was killing him. The essential truth to which 
Mrs. Carswell points has its clear vindication in 
the art. Clear?—it is surely that. Yet one effect of 
reading through the ‘composite biography’ is to 
make one wonder afresh how much real recogni- 
tion Lawrence’s greatness as an artist has ever 
had. That he was an artist, transcendently percep- 
tive and responsive, a genius—the host of aston- 
ished witnesses concurs in that; the consensus 
includes even the offended, the outraged and the 
malicious. But of recognition of the nature of 
the achievement in which the genius was mani- 
fested there is very little unequivocal evidence, 
even from the admiring and sympathetic. How 
often we are told that Sons and-Lovers is Law- 
rence’s greatest novel! And we find it hard to 
believe that any large proportion of Mr. Nehl’s 
witnesses would want to object at all vehemently 
to the critical note struck by Richard Aldington. 

Aldington is admiring, and on the whole 
sympathetic: he was chosen to write the Fore- 
word to Volume III. He says, later in the volume: 

Lawrence, I admit, worked too carelessly and 
his lack of form was sometimes an exasperation. 
But unpremeditated and spontaneous creation is 

the essence of the Romantic and the Heretic. 
There is a piquancy in recalling that Aldington, 
a scholar and man of letters, wrote Death of a 
Hero, and that Lawrence, Aldington tells us with 
modest triumph (was not that book—which is 
certainly not impersonal, and the ‘form’ of which 
permits the hobnobbing of Laurentian passages 
with Wellsian—successful?), advised him not to 
publish it—an illustration, we are to suppose, 
of the ‘romantic’ Lawrence’s critical irrespon- 
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siollity. Actually his judgment was delica 

scrupulous and sure. The great artist was an ip 
comparable critic, and his critical intelligence w 

engaged at its fullest in the creative process; ¢ 

apparent ease with which he wrote was essentially 
not carelessness—a word that sorts ill with the 
Laurentian genius. He took, in his own way, inde. 
fatigable pains; he rewrote and rewrote and fe. 
wrote, not revising in patches and piecemeal, by 
rewriting the whole, whether short story or novel 
from beginning to end. The rightness he was cop. 
cerned for was a wholeness: the full-grown pe. 
fection could be elicited from the seminal appre 
hension only by the engagement of the whole map, 
There was a wholeness in Lawrence, there was; 
harmony; the achieved perfections of the art, the 
art that in its astonishing originality is humanly » 
central (for nothing could be more wide of the 
mark than Aldington’s ‘Romantic and Heretic’ 
demonstrate th: 

The tales, in ail their variety, are “spontaneous 
and inevitable-—each has its perfect organic right. 
ness. They are clearly the products of compelling 
insights or intuitions, and the spontaneity of their 
creation has engaged in Lawrence that concer 
for wholeness, that ‘deep moral sense,’ which may 
stand for ‘control.’ From Lawrence’s art, that is, 
we can illustrate a true and vital impersonality 

The impersonality of the art was the direct 
expression of Lawrence’s impersonality in life 
—that accompaniment (as so many witnesses 
testify in their various ways) of his intense alive. 
ness. He was, of course, found by some censur- 
ably positive and sure of himself; Aldington 
speaks in the Foreword of the ‘delusion of 
immense personal power.’ Delusion? The power 
was a reality, and Aldington in his own way bears 
witness to it; but it was power because it was 90 
irresistibly not personal: Lawrence's ‘deep moril 
sense,’ the authority of his genius, was so clearly 
not the self-assertion of an ego. Aldington speaks 
of Lawrence’s ‘extraordinary faith that by writing 
and publishing his books he could immediately 
have a decisive influence on human society an 
the course of history.’ But the prophetico-poetic 
exaltations of utterance that Aldington points to 
don’t at all lend force to the suggestion that Law. 
rence suffered from megalomaniac power-delu- 
sions. They express rather the intensity wilh 
which he cared. The fact that it could expres 
itself in extravagantly unrealistic ways doesn! 
prove that the basic insights it represented were 
invalid. 

And was the belief that he might have 4 
‘decisive influence on human society’ an uller 
delusion? ‘He changed people,’ says one witness. 
It is impossible to measure the total effect of 4 
great creative genius, and the most obvious 
aspects don’t necessarily suggest what is mos! 
important. But in Lawrence’s case they are im 
pressive. ‘All you young writers,’ he said to Rhys 
Davies two or three months before the end, ‘have 
me to thank for what freedom you enjoy, evel 
as things are, for being able to say much that 
you couldn’t even hint at before I appeared. It 
was I who set about smashing down the barriels. 
How much more was involved in the ‘smashing 
down of the barriers’ than the phrase sugges, 
how profoundly it was a matter of the health 
of a civilisation, the affair of the Warren Gallery 
and the pictures brings out. The whole affair 5 
fully documented in this third volume, the test 
monies of Dorothy Warren Trotter and Philip 
Trotter being peculiarly valuable. I hadn't before 
realised, I confess, how seriously Lawrence W® 
taken as a painter by those qualified to judge 
(galleries were competing to show him), and how 
practical his interest in painting had been from 
childhood on. There was, it is clear, nothing more 
gratuitous and ‘aggressive’ about the pictures 
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their exhibition than about any manifesta- 
tion of Lawrence’s genius; the assault on them— 
informers, ‘virginal, pure policemén’ (how one’s 
heart warms to the Aga Khan!—see pages 
344-5), denunciatory press, ‘Mr. Mead that old, 
old lily—was part of the whole history that 
opened with the suppression of The Rainbow. 

The real and inevitable offence was the genius; 
what was ‘aggressive’ was its impact. To do so 
much to ‘bring sex out of the w.c.’ and to make 
another Jix inconceivable—that was an immense 
service. It was done so effectively because the 
doing was inseparably part of the whole impact, 
the whole irresistible creative affirmation. ‘He 
brought back the magic to life, testifies one wit- 
ness: the tribute applies to the art as to the man. 
And this is not because Lawrence was a 
‘Romantic.’ The blithe practicality with which, 
as he figures in Mr. Nehls’s volumes, he does 
the domestic chores, his mastery of the arts of 
daily life, is profoundly and truly suggestive. And 
the miner’s child whom we see growing up in the 
English mining village (a real and strongly tradi- 
tional community), supremely well provided for 
in lived human experience, was not a cultural 
waif; he had his initiation into an astonishingly 
full possession (it became) of the whole Euro- 
pean heritage—for out of that Lawrence thought 
and wrote. 


Alexandrian Poet 


The Voyage of Argo. By Apollonius of Rhodes. 
Translated with an introduction by E. V. 
Rieu. (Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 


Tue cover of this book reproduces the Pistoxenus 
Painter’s exquisite cylix showing Aphrodite riding 
on a bird. That bird is not a swan, as Dr. Rieu 
supposes; it is a goose, and the choice of illustra- 
tion is therefore apter than at first sight might be 
imagined. For Dr. Rieu’s attempt to show that 
Apollonius is more than a poet of the second rank 
does not convince. This writer had ingenuity, 
learning and great technical competence; yet he 
was in no way fit to be compared with his great 
contemporaries, Theocritus and Callimachus. 
True, it is unfair to judge Apollonius by the stan- 
dard of the Homeric epic. He aimed to give 
pleasure by his dexterous command of the highly 
wrought poetical style which he affected, a style 
full of Homeric words and reminiscences, yet 
marked off from Homer's by its stricter metre, its 
closer texture and its careful avoidance of the 
literal reproduction of Homeric idiom. He was a 
learned poet writing for a learned audience, who 
would delight in their ability to trace his some- 
limes recondite allusions. Like most of his con- 
lemporaries, he excelled in the depiction of scenes 
from daily life and in the description of amorous 
passion; so that he is at his best in the compari- 
ons with everyday scenes which, after Homer's 
model, he makes frequent use of, and in his 
famous account of Medea’s love for Jason. With 
the epic and the heroic he, like the other Alex- 
andrians, had little real sympathy; only, unlike 
Most of the others, he was not wise enough to 
ealise it. But even on his strongest ground he falls 
Well helow the best of his contemporaries—only 
‘ompare the best Apollonian similes with Calli- 
machus’s account of the storm coming over a clear 
ky and of the early dawn near Marathon, or the 
Apollonian Medea with Simaetha in the first idyll 
% Theocritus. Theocritus and Callimachus, like 
all the best Greek poetry, are easy to learn by 
heart; Apollonius is practically impossible. 

Dr. Rieu in his introduction makes a brave 
ailempt to get round these awkward facts. The 
ground is made easier for him by his omission to 
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describe the style of the original poem or the 
effects its author intended to create, so that he is 
free to invest it With ‘romantic’ character and to 
give its writer credit for various desirable attri- 
butes, such as a ‘deep understanding of human 
nature’ and a ‘quiet sense of humour’ which no 
one who has tried to read him in his proper con- 
text would agree were there. Dr. Rieu tries to 
excuse the intolerable colourlessness of the Apol- 
lonian Jason on the ground that the poet has not 
set out to portray a hero, but an ‘ordinary man.’ 
This defence is unconvincing; especially since 
every other character except Medea is as dull as 
Jason. Even for Medea, Dr. Rieu claims too much. 
The lovesick girl of Book III is a different person 
from the formidable sorceress of Book IV; and 
the former is as much inferior to Theocritus’ 
Simaetha as is the latter to the Medea of Euripides. 

Our chief reason for being grateful for the sur- 
vival of the Argonautica is that we are able to 
appreciate the skill with which Virgil has adapted 
his many borrowings from Apollonius. Yet this 
lightly wrought, artificial and learned work is not 
without a characteristic charm; and it is a pity 
that Dr. Rieu has made no effort to convey it. 
The style of the Argonautica is rich, ornate, highly 
coloured, nothing if not poetical; Dr. Rieu ren- 
ders it in an easy, fluent, readable, flat and 
Isabella-coloured prose. He maintains a very fair 
(though not an impeccable) level of accuracy; and 
he shows considerable dexterity in transmuting 
the immensely different idiom of the original into 
his own. Yet just as his introduction utterly fails 
to explain the spirit and the purpose of the poet, 
so his translation gives no notion whatever of the 
impression given by the language and the style of 
the original. Dr. Rieu’s version is commendably 
free from the irritating sort of ‘tushery’ that marks 
so many archaising translations of Greek litera- 
ture. But it includes a number of no less irritating 
modernisms. Medea and her sister refer to Aeetes 
as ‘Father, so that we think of corresponding 
scenes in Wimpole Street; the Amazons were ‘by 
no means gentle, well-conducted folk’; and so on. 

Dr. Rieu’s translations of Homer have had a 
phenomenal success; and it is likely that this book, 
too, will be successful, probably far more so than 
would a translation that more faithfully repro- 
duced the character of the original. Those who 
know the originals may at first be puzzled by the 
popularity of these clear and readable, but flat 
and pedestrian versions of the ancient epics. But 
their success is not surprising. The preoccupation 
of serious novelists with psychological niceties, 
which only now shows signs of being relaxed, has 
starved the modern public of the pleasure that 
every reader gets from a good plot. These render- 
ings allow him to enjoy a good plot without sub- 
jecting him to the torture which he with his 
restricted leisure and his utilitarian bias finds the 
cruellest of all—that of having to struggle with a 
style which is intricate enough to make some de- 
mand on his alertness or ornate enough to make 
some demand on his esthetic faculty. Still we 
should be grateful to Dr. Rieu for what he has 
done to make ancient epic popular, even while we 
recognise that he owes much of his success to the 
same factors that account for the fashion for 
detective stories. 

A brief glossary at the end of the present book 
explains the more important persons and places, 
but readers are given jess help in understanding 
the numerous mythological allusions than they 
might reasonably expect. Some will be interested, 
though perhaps also disappointed, to learn that 
the legend that Phrixus’s ram flew to Colchis is 
almost certainly later than Apollonius; Profes- 
sor Donald Robertson has shown that according 
to all the best authorities he swam. 

HUGH LLOYD-JONES 
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Recusant and Metaphysical 


The Sonnets of William Alabaster. Edited by 
G. M. Story and Helen Gardner. (O.U.P., 
18s.) 


ALABASTER (1568-1640) had an interesting career, 
oscillating rapidly between the English Church 
and Rome; but hitherto no one has thought it 
worth the trouble to edit his English poems 
(seventy-seven sonnets, the bulk of them available 
since Dobell found a manuscript half a century 
ago). Estimates of the number of tolerably good 
poems in the volume would vary from two to five; 
but amateur and scholar alike should welcome 
such editions as this, which can gently adjust his- 
torical perspectives and alter one’s reading of 
more important poets. Alabaster is less interesting 
than Knevett (recently published in Italy) or 
Cardell Goodman (whose Herbertian poems were 
brought out only the other day at Reading Univer- 
sity), but we are better off with than without him. 
As it happens, a satisfactory edition of Alabaster 
would not have been possible until quite recently. 
Intensive study of the influence of meditative 
techniques on Jacobean poetry enabled Miss 
Gardner to find the right order for Donne’s Holy 
Sonnets, and now the same knowledge has enabled 
her, with her co-editor, to do the same for 
Alabaster. Alabaster’s poems are in fact interest- 
ing, mainly because of his use of such meditative 
devices, since his poems are perhaps a decade 
earlier than the Holy Sonnets; he is at least as 
close as Southwell—often cited in this connection 
~—to the mood and style of religious ‘metaphysi- 
cal’ poetry. For such reasons the editors thought 
him worth their attention; and they have done 
their work with exemplary thoroughness, study- 
ing six manuscripts and providing a more than 
adequate commentary. FRANK KERMODE 





THE DIVIDED LAND 
An Anglo-Greek Tragedy 


Geoffrey Chandler 


Written from first-hand experience, this 
book relates the course and assesses 
the cause and consequences of the civil 
war which raged in Greece from 1946 
to 1949. 2Is 


THE 


IMPERIAL IDEA 
AND ITS ENEMIES 


A. P. Thornton 


Eighty years ago the magnitude of the 
British Empire vividly illustrated the 
power of Great Britain in world affairs. 
This important work shows how the 
battle went against the imperial posi- 
tion. ‘A most readable and stimulating 
book.’— Daily Telegraph. 30s 
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Old-Fashioned Freedom 


Havelock Ellis: A Biography. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Hart-Davis, 30s.) 
An Artist of Life: A Study of the Life and Work of Havelock Ellis. By John Stewart 


Collis. (Cassell, 25s.) 


Psychology of Sex. By Havelock Ellis. (Pan Giant, 3s. 6d.) 


As the symbol of a change in social attitude 
Havelock Ellis's name. seems likely to survive 
when his books have been for long unread. What 
he achieved was to bring into explicit statement 
and decency the simple topics of sexual appetite 
and its deviations which had been made into 
turnip-bogies by being discussed only sotto voce 
through hints and slang and classical allusion. 
His Psychology of Sex, published in 1933 and 
now in a cheap reprint, is more dignified in tone 
than the little manuals of practical love-making 
that have been able to follow it. It is, of course, 
pre-Kinsey, and though up-to-date in 1933 
derived largely from the seven-volume Studies in 
the Psychology of Sex for which he is mainly 
known. He was not a scientist (he had had only 
a medical training) but a scholar of science who 
pieced together the reports of others and tried 
to settle differences in their theoretical views. For 
his social role the important quality of his writing 
was the intellectual calm with which he discussed 
topics that had been charged with tremendous 
hidden emotion and overt moral heat; his work 
was less to establish facts than to modify atti- 
tudes. Its limitation lies in seeming implicitly to 
recommend the acceptance of most sexual devia- 
tions and inadequacies—with some over-readiness 
to believe in their inborn physical causation— 
and consequently in a relative (though far from 
complete) inattention to the possibilities of psycho- 
pathology in illuminating their origins and of 
psychotherapy in treating them. In this he repre- 
sents a necessary stage of public education: as 
with bed-wetting, the first step forward is to 
change the attitudes of reprobation and guilt, but 
permanent acceptance of the peculiarity is not 
the ultimate goal. 

The centenary of his birth invites a study of 
the social events and personal characteristics that 
offered Ellis his role and enabled him to fill it. 
Mr. Collis’s account is brief and superficial, 
omitting the last twenty-three years of Ellis’s life 
and giving space instead to some laudatory com- 
ment on his literary criticism and general essays. 
Mr. Calder-Marshall has made a genuine per- 
sonal effort of understanding (and without dis- 
guising the obstacle to full sympathy created by 
his own Christian beliefs). His book is a 
thoroughly good journeyman job, marred occa- 
sionally by defensiveness against his mistaken 
conception of psycho-analysis, but with sensitive 
insight into the personal situation not only of 
Ellis but of the woman with whom he had love 
relations. 

What Ellis did for the public was what he had 
done in the realm of his own sexual problems, of 
which the worst was his impotence. He distanced 
them by calm intellectual inspection and then 
accepted them as an inevitable part of himself, 
compensating for his lack of potency, for 
example, by concentrating on forms of love- 
making independent of it. But in fact the im- 
potence was not irremediable: he had a normal 
sexual relation with his last mistress when he 
was over sixty. 

The social events that made Havelock Ellis a 
rallying point present a queer mixture of chance 
and inevitability, and Mr. Calder-Marshall de- 
scribes them fully (differing in one or two sub- 
stantial points from Mr. Collis). The legal case 
in which the first volume of the Studies was con- 
demned as obscene was brought by the police 
chiefly in order to break up an organisation of 
anarchists, although once this almost fortuitous 


attack on the book had been made it was further 
condemned by the respectable, including even 
Massingham of the Chronicle, their course being 
facilitated by the further accident that the pub- 
lisher was a most dubious German, who soon 
turned out to a be a luridly improbable criminal 
and was finally trapped, revolver in hand, hidden 
behind a secret panel in a house in Cambridge. 
All this as part of the life of a scholar who died 
only twenty years ago makes an entertaining and 
surprising book. 

But it is a sad book, too. Ellis and his friends, 
besides adopting a reasonable attitude to sex, 
were also attempting to practise a freedom in love 
based on the intellectual effort not to be jealous 
when your partner had love relations with some- 
one else. The hurts that Ellis caused, and himself 
received, are dealt with sensitively by Mr. Calder- 
Marshall. He was, all his middle life, a rather 
self-absorbed small boy only partly freed from 
a formidable mother with intense hidden attach- 
ments to him, and now anxiously guarding his 
freedom from the trammels of conventional 
marriage. His last mistress fully believed in both 
the holiness and the potency so emphatically pro- 
claimed by the photogenic hair and beard. With 
his potency established in reality he managed to 
reveal ordinary jealousy when she had a sexual 
affdir with one of his friends (instead of distanc- 
ing her with an achieved calm as he had done 
his wife), and although she was bewildered by 
this doctrinal lapse she had enough unintellectu- 
alised love for Ellis to give up the affair, and they 
then went on, through her tact and devotion, to 
what was in all but name a willingly monogamous 
marriage. He had been able to lead his generation 
in their attitude to sex, but like them he was still 
fumbling and slowly educating himself in an 
understanding of the social relations it involves. 


D. W. HARDING 


Crown Witnesses 


Self-Help. By Samuel Smiles, with a Centenary 
Introduction by Professor Asa Briggs. (Mur- 
ray, 15s.) 

The Strutts and the Arkwrights, 1758-1830. By 
R. S. Fitton and A. P. Wadsworth. (Man- 
chester University Press, 35s.) 


WHEN, exactly one hundred years ago, Samuel 
Smiles published his famous book—‘thé art of 
achievement illustrated by accounts of the lives of 
great men’—two of his crown witnesses were 
Jedediah Strutt, the Derbyshire hosier, and 
Richard Arkwright, the Preston barber, the two 
uncrowned kings of the eighteenth-century cotton 
industry and the founders, ‘for good or for evil,’ 
of the modern factory system in England. What 
sort of men were these whom Smiles picked out 
to illustrate his gospel of work? The discovery, 
in 1950, of a collection of -unexplored records in 
the Strutt mills at Belper adds greatly to our know- 
ledge of them; and Mr. Fitton, assisted until his 
death by the late editor of the Manchester Guard- 
ian, an acknowledged authority on the early 
textile industry, has used the new material to por- 
tray them for us, both as businessmen and as 
individuals. Much of their book is rather severely 
technical, ‘a statistical examination of cotton 
imports, products and markets. But the fact that 
the records contain a large number of private and 
family letters gives it the spice of human interest, 


and this is what will attract most readers in the 
first instance. 

“What sort of men,’ Mr. Fitton asks, ‘came to Ni 
the top in the great industrial expansion? Were 
they, as the common legend has it, thrusting, 
hard-headed adventurers, or might they not juy Al 
as often have been sensitive, intelligent, civilised. Y° 
men?’ His own interpretations seem to support  ™ 
the latter contentio1; but it is difficult to think : ™ 
that he is not sometimes a little too complacent A’ 
in his judgments, too inclined to explain away the Fic 
hard-headedness of the makers of the Industrial "8 
Revolution. By common assent of contem. 4 


poraries, Arkwright was a domineering tyrant, the 
the nouveau riche who had ‘arrived.’ But what" 


of the Strutts? They were certainly of more, ™° 
manageable proportions, cautious where Ark? Kill 
wright was flamboyant. It was characteristic, for} 
example, that Arkwright provided his daughter! # 
with riding dresses and sent her off to enjoy her-, "44 
self in France, while Jedediah Strutt was rebuk.) 4! 
ing his married daughter for squandering ‘away fata 
the money I have taken so much pain to acquire’) 588 
Arkwright regaled his hands ‘with a large quan-| e" 
tity of Strong Beer, to keep them happy. Strutt trot 


‘(with a Liberality which does Honour to the} SPU! 
human Heart) entirely at his own Expense, insti-) ° 
tituted a SUNDAY SCHOOL’ to ‘stop the Tide of} 
Immorality.’ | thre 
The two men, clearly, embodied contrary that 
temperaments, which probably accounts for the co 
S 


ending of their partnership; but how deep do the| 
differences go? ‘According to their lights and in A 


the atmosphere of their times,’ says Mr. Fitton in} awa 
a characteristic sentence, they ‘were good em-| publ 
ployers.’ But Strutt was employing ‘children of} a pc 
7 years upwards’ twelve hours a day; ‘no injury) cold 


ever appeared to me to arise from it.’ Mr. Fitton) and 
comments in mitigation that ‘domestic industry} and 
had taken over children from their being able to} Johr 
crawl’; but since when have two blacks made a} 4 re 
white? Strutt took good marks for entertaining} felt, 
‘the female hands’ to ‘a sumptuous déjeuner’ tees less 


celebrate the passing of the Great Reform Bill;| | trag 
but how characteristic that they ‘worked off the) — bene 
extra holiday ‘at the rate of an extra hour a day}: a ‘pc 
for two weeks.’ Johr 

Samuel Smiles’s praise of men like Strutt and} Who 
Arkwright for their application and perseverance,| offic 
their energy, thrift and courage, is traditionally, trait 
regarded as the epitome of Victorianism. Actually} polit 
it would be more true to say that he was turning} only 
back nostalgically to the half-century preceding of re 
Queen Victoria’s accession in search of virtues} in th 
which he found lacking.in his own day. As Profes-| 4 fift 
sor Briggs points out in his interesting introduc} @ da 
tion to the centenary edition of Smiles’s book, ‘tha}, sland 
Victorians were not in possession of a secuf® bites 
moral order,’ but were beset by doubts and}. bites 
scruples of conscience reawakened by the Evan-| unsel 
gelical Movement and the Clapham Sect. In _s 

as 


expounding the pioneering individualism of pre- 
Victorians like Strutt and Arkwright, Smiles was) 8 ha 
attempting to set these doubts at rest. It was ol leagu 
answer to the Victorian dilemma. But we should® Fient 
be wrong if we thought it was the only answef) — p,,, 
On the other side there was Arnold, criticising} joy), 
everything for which Smiles stood, his smugness) 4 po, 
his Philistinism, the maxim of ‘every man for him) ji), 
self.” By the time the third Strutt generation W45) fy... 
going up to Cambridge, the world had changed 4 the 
and they with it. Despite Smiles’s exhortations deep | 
there was no going back to the buccaneering day} fyi}, 
when the family fortunes were made—the days F anotp, 
‘Twenty p. Cent Profitt on the Worsted an anoth 
Cotton & nearly 27 on the Silk,’ but ‘dont lO has 
any Boddy see this Letter, for we ‘would not hav] know 
it known what is Gain’d by the Business. think 

GEOFFREY BARRACLO' Our | 
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Portrait of Failure 


No Love for Johnnie. By Wilfred Fienburgh. 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 


Ar the Labour Party Conference in Brighton last 
year, | was coming down the stairs after the 
morning session, in search of some lunch. The tide 
moved slowly; I looked about for a friendly face. 
A dozen steps above me, I caught sight of Wilfred 
Fienburgh. He looked back, handsome and mock- 
ing, then waved expansively across the sea of 
watch-chains and lapel-badges, aldermen and 
theorists, members and candidates. ‘Slumming?’ 
he called. It was the last time I saw him; a few 
months later, at the age of thirty-eight, he was 
killed in a car-smash. Quick and able, hard- 
working and well liked, he was certain of office in 
a Labour Government, and promotion, if he 
had wanted it, thereafter. But would he have 
wanted it? Would his sense of humour have proven 
fatal, his inability to stop seeing through the wind- 
bags have pulled him back? Or would the Front 
Bench have dulled his spirit as it shined his 
trousers? | would have backed him against the 
spur of fame; but in the event a tree on the Great 
West Road made it unnecessary for me to put my 
money up, and the sense of waste sticks in my 
throat whenever | think of it. For it is not only 
that there were not many like Wilfred Fienburgh 
in the House of Commons; there were not many 
outside it either. 


And yet how much of him was for ever turned 
away, like the dark side of the moon, from the 
public view? For the book he left behind him is 
a portrait of failure; of failure embedded in the 
cold embers of political success; of failure in love 
and in war: of failure on the modern scale, small 
and unheroic, yet sour as vomit, and complete. 
Johnnie Byrne is not Wilfred Fienburgh, or even 
a remote caricature of him. Yet this book was 
felt, not made, and spells out a tragedy none the 
less personal because it was not his. What that 
tragedy was we can see only when we have looked 
beneath the top layer, and stopped regarding it as 
a ‘political novel.” It is a political novel, of course: 
Johnnie Byrne, consumed with political ambition, 
who seeks love when he is denied oflice, and gets 
office when he is denied love, is a fascinating por- 
trait of the kind of climber to be found in all 
political parties. Not that it is.a roman a clef; 
only two of the figures are unmistakable likenesses 
of real individuals, and one of those is no longer 
inthe House. But as a modern Fame is the Spur, 
a fifth as long and five times as effective, it shows 
4 dagger-sharp observation and a deep under- 
standing of the itch that bites at a politician, that 
bites him in office and out, awake and asleep, that 
bites the good ones and the bad, the selfish and the 
unselfish alike. Johnnie Byrne, Labour MP, gets 
on, driven by the itch; at the end of the book, he 
has his feet on the Table, and for a brief moment 
is happy. Behind him there are betrayed col- 
leagues and patronised supporters—and Wilfred 
Fienburgh’s gay, mocking laugh. 

But I do not think that is what No Love for 
Johnnie is about. At a deeper level, it is not really 
& book about politics at all. The bitterness of 
failure is familiar enough, and the remorse of 
false success. But how about the despair that lies 
at the heart even of genuine success, that is so 
deep and wide that it embraces both success and 
failure indiscriminately? If one gets on, and 
another does not; if one writes a good book; and 
another a bad one; if one has friends, and another 
has not; ‘five hundred years from now, who'll 
know the difference?” No Love for Johnnie, 1 
think, tries to suggest that what is permanent in 
Sur lives is not the success that Byrne, after a 


fashion, gets, but the love which, Alberich-like, he 
denies to get it. When he breaks down at the end 
of the book, it is this loss that wells up in him. ‘I’ve 
been so lonely. There was.no one anywhere. I just 
wanted to be with someone. . . . I haven't even 
any children. I'm a hero to nobody. . . .” Byrne 
has learnt that human beings are incomplete as 
individuals; and he has learnt it too late. 

The book is not perfect, and the tragic irony in 
calling it ‘promising’ cannot be helped. The girl 
Byrne thinks he has found, only to lose her, is a 
thin and shadowy figure, and his political fall and 
rise are a shade too neat and melodramatic. But 
Fienburgh is in good company; even Wagner, 
when he came to score Briinnhilde’s last words at 
the end of Gétterdémmerung, was defeated by 
the passage (‘Nicht Gut, nicht Gold, noch gétt- 
liche Pracht . . .’).in which she puts her final 
faith in human love, and wrote no music for it. 
Still, Fienburgh would have written better books: 
perhaps he would have become an important 
novelist if he had never become an important 
politician. In the event, he became neither, but we 
need take no flowers to his grave. He had loved, 
and created life; and in that he was one up on 
Mr. Johnnie Byrne, MP, Assistant Postmaster- 
General. And not on him alone. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


Kinds of Contraband 


The Tortoises, By Loys Masson. Translated by 
Antonia White. (Chatto and Windus, 16s.) 

At Fever Pitch. By David Caute. (André Deutsch, 
16s.) 

Tales Told Again. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber, 
15s.) 

Fee Fi Fo Fum! A Book of Fairy Stories. By 
Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan, 15s.) 

The Losers. By Clifford Irving. (Heinemann, 15s.) 


Lovys Masson’s The Tortoises (Les Tortues) 
first appeared in France in 1956, The claim made 
by The Times Literary Supplement for the 
original, a claim gleefully quoted on the jacket of 
this translation, was that it had ‘all the ingredients 
of a rousing sea story in the manner of Conrad or 
Stevenson . . . but also something of the meta- 
physical quality of Moby Dick and of the super- 
natural imagery of Coleridge.” Now these are 
really very big words: in fact, like the book itself, 
they are thoroughly overdone. This novel tells 
of a privateer which sets sail, with a cargo of fine 
tortoises as camouflage, to pick up a_ hidden 
treasure. But then the dreaded smallpox: breaks 
out among the crew. .. . Certainly, the book 
starts well in a sinister port in the Seychelles and 
keeps going strongly for a time as the ship puts 
out to sea. Then, however (‘the supernatural 
imagery of Coleridge’), portent succeeds portent 
and phantom crowds on phantom, until the air 
is so thick with devils and the smell of tortoises 
that all one can do is choke on the surfeit of 
symbolism and pray, in vain, for the promised 
breezes of Stevenson to clear the air. 

David Caute, inspired by a spell of National 
Service in West Africa, has come up with a first 
novel which, if it attempts far too much, is none 
the less striking for what it achieves. At Fever 
Pitch is the tale of a young subaltern serving with 
a native regiment in an African Colony which is 
on the verge of independence. The subaltern’s 
sex life is a mess. He hankers after his coloured 
soldier-servant; but success in this quarter leads 
to revulsion and guilt, He then achieves a double 
by managing, after protracted labour, to acquit 
himself manfully with a dance hostess. Mean- 
while, his Brigadier has started to make insinuat- 
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ing remarks through the mosquito net. . . . All 
of which, one would have thought, would have 
kept one young novelist quite busy enough. But 
Mr. Caute also takes on the political situation in 
the colony—not just as a background, but as a 
subject for full investigation—and takes it on 
with considerable virtuosity at that. He thus has 
two major themes: and one can fairly say that his 
handling of both is vigorous, intelligent and keen. 
For a relatively short novel, however, At Fever 
Pitch is overloaded: there just is not enough 
room for either element, sex or intrigue, to be 
finally and properly worked out. So we end up in 
rather a muddle. But when I think of some of the 
wafer-thin confections now masquerading as 
novels, I bless the name of Caute for this generous 
first offering. 

And now, two volumes of traditional tales 
(Cinderella, etc.) retold. Walter de la Mare retells 
them pleasantly and conventionally for the (rather 
superior) nursery. Osbert Sitwell retells them 
with some nice adult twists; Cinderella, for ex- 
ample, is presented as a self-righteous little busy- 
body who comes dusting away in the lounge just 
when everyone’s asleep after lunch—sorry, 
luncheon. But Sir Osbert does rather labour all 
this; and his constant complaints, obliquely but 
heavily made in almost every story in the book, 
about the dreariness of the Welfare State, are more 
than a little stale after all these years. 

Finally, from America, The Losers (rancid 
goings-on during a heatwave in New York) is 
violent in tone and jerky in texture: like whisky 
at teatime—very invigorating until, an hour later, 
it turns sour in the mouth. 

SIMON RAVEN 


Sick? 


Canada Made Me. By Norman Levine. (Putnam, 
25s.) 


NorMaNn Levine's account of a return journey 
to his native Canada in 1956 makes Miller’s Air- 
Conditioned Nightmare read like an USIS hand- 
out. The author sails across the Atlantic from 
the UK, makes his way to Vancouver and turns 
again east, back all the way to the pubs in Ken- 
sington Church Street. Once in Canada nothing 
is missed, from the goon who explodes huge 
balloons of bubblegum next to the author as 
he eats his nasty, cold, fatty meal in Edmonton 
to the baby-faced salesmen spewing rye in the 
transcontinental Viscount 15,000 feet above the 
Rockies. Flashbacks from his own life and 
character studies of key acquaintances result in 
a depth analysis of post-war Canada, split, as 
everyone knows, between the traditional British 
connection and the new American overlordship. 
In this shambles none are nastier than the British 
immigrants, many treasuring an image of a 
Tatlerised England of between the wars. So far, 
so good; for Mr. Levine's treatment gives one 
a tomographic word picture of the great schizoid 
Dominion. But Levine has lived in Cornwall and 
London since 1949. St. Ives is pretty nasty, too: 
‘the open sewer pipe by the Anglican church.’ 
And even in Waterloo Station the buffet smelt 
like ‘someone being sick.’ What about Gwithian 
or Porthcurno? Hence, nerhaps, the conclusion 
about Canada: ‘it was all part of an experiment 
that could not come off. It was foolish to believe 
that you can take the throwouts, the rejects, the 
human kickabouts from Europe and tell them: 
Here you have a second chance.’ For in spite of 
the beautiful Rockies, or even St. Ives itself in the 
summer, where almost every prospect pleases, the 
real trouble isn’t with Canadians alone, but, alas, 
with man. DAVID REES 
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Founding Fathers 


George Washington: Man and Monument. By Marcus Cunliffe. (Collins, 18s.) 
Thomas Jefferson: A Biography. By Nathan Schachner. (Y oseloff, 50s.) 
Alexander Hamilton. By Nathan Schachner. (Y oseloff, 30s.) 


Ir one of the problems of writing the life of either 
Jefferson or Hamilton is that they were compli- 
cated, in some ways even devious, characters, one 
of the difficulties in writing a life of Washington 
is that he has been frozen into an attitude; he is 
more the Monument than the Man. Mr. Cunliffe 
has undertaken a Pygmalion effort and with great 
success. Compared with him, Mr. Schachner is a 
pedestrian writer, sound, reliable, judicious but 
dull. Indeed, Mr. Schachner is in a way like the 
worthy Washington of legend. Mr. Cunliffe is 
acute, elegant, amiably ironical, but he is also a 
sound scholar. The combination of learning and 
elegance makes for good reading—and for ill: - 
minating reading too. This is neither a work cf 
hagiography (a la Weems) or of crude ‘debunkir ; 
4a la Woodward (W. L. not Sir Llewellyn). [f at 
the end of it all, we understand and admire Was')- 
ington, but feel less interest in him than in his two 
collaborators, the fault is not in the ingenious Mr. 
Cunliffe but in his subject. The serious student 
will learn not only a lot about Washington but a 
lot about the people he fathered from this admir- 
ably balanced panegyric. 

To write sympathetically of such opposed 
characters as Jefferson and Hamilton is as difficult 
as to appreciate, equally thoroughly, Shelley and 
Keats. It is one of the many merits of Mr. 
Schachner’s books that he almost does it. Almost, 
not quite. His Hamilton is a greater success than 
his Jefferson, since Hamilton is an easier man to 
depict, less ‘ondulant et divers,’ less given to side- 
lines, hobbies or to avocations that, if we may 
believe Jefferson’s self-drafted epitaph, he prized 
more highly than the office of President. Hamilton 
is the ‘capable Scot’ with the faults as well as the 
virtues of the breed. His is a success story, the 
story of the ‘bastard son of a Scottish peddler,’ as 
John Adams unkindly put it, who became one of 
the great makers of the government of the United 
States, made a great marriage and died on the field 
of honour—in a duel with a rascal of genius, 
Aaron Burr. Jefferson, one of the greatest political 
prose masters of the English tongue, born, on his 
mother’s side at least, to the purple of Vir- 
ginia, was one of the greatest politicians, perhaps 
the greatest politician, in American history, 
a President who doubled the national territory 
but knew more than one disastrous failure, 


and a polymath to be compared with his 
contemporary, Goethe. Both were great men; 
both deserve to be better known here. As seen 
by Mr. Schachner, Hamilton is more the hero that 
the natural man admires easily, but he is not seen 
without warts and his relationship with Washing- 
ton is described with much acuteness and some 
novelty. With Jefferson as the pedantic war Gover- 
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nor of Virginia, Mr. Schachner has no patiencg 
and, seeing in the doctrine of implied powers the 
basis of the necessary growth of the Union, hg 
unconsciously tilts the scales against Jefferson, 
Thus it is odd that he should think that the Bank 
Jefferson opposed was the Bank that Andrew Jack. | 
son destroyed. And, as President, Jefferson did no 
simply accept the fait accompli; one of his dif. 
ferences of opinion with his great Secretary of 
the Treasury, Albert Gallatin, was on this very 
point. Jefferson was anxious to use discretion 
against the Bank, but in accordance with his 
temper and theory of government did not impos 


his views on his colleague. 
D. W. BROGAN 


The Powers Behind the Prime Ministers. By Sir Charles Petrie. (MacGibbon and Kee, 21s.) 


‘Except the married state, there is none in which 
so great a confidence is involved, in which more 
forbearance ought to be exercised, or more sym- 
pathy ought to exist.’ So wrote Disraeli, in En- 
dymion, of the relations between a Minister and 
his secretary; and Sir Charles Petrie’s study of 
the careers of eight of these retiring and influen- 
tial creatures—the private secretaries of Prime 
Ministers, from Disraeli’s Corry to Chamberlain’s 
Horace Wilson—shows that neither the confidence 
nor the sympathy has been misplaced. Their posi- 
tion indeed is, democratically speaking, anoma- 
lous; however universal the suffrage, or strict the 
parliamentary conventions, momentous decisions 
continue to be taken, and great mistakes made or 
avoided, by persons who have no constitutional 
say in the matter whatever. It used frequently to 
be the work of intelligent women; now the petti- 
coat seems a less apt symbol of government than 
the waistcoat—as worn by the private secretary. 
Sir Charles may say that the Prime Minister 
always takes responsibility, but his secretary 
nevertheless has taken many of the decisions: 
Lord Davidson's crushing memorandum on Cur- 
zon was no less responsible for the selection of 
Baldwin as Prime Minister because the King mis- 
takenly thought that he was reflecting the views 
of his chief, Bonar Law. 

Indeed, if you wish for power rather than 
publicity, and are content with the kind of con- 
temporary fame which may leave you out of the 
DNB but causes those in the know to say (as they 
said of Davidson): ‘Ail roads lead to him in the 
end’; if, moreover, you are warmhearted, level- 
headed, hardworking, and (usually) upper class, 


you can do no better than to lie in wait for a Mem. 
ber of the Cabinet (usually middle class) to waft 
you behind the political green baize door of No, 
10 Downing Street, either through his own eleva- 
tion or by transfer to a colleague. As Sir Charles 
observes, ‘Prime Ministers are essentially a lonely 
race, and a Prime Minister’s colleagues are also 
in many cases his rivals.’ The influence is un. 
doubted; Corry advising not only Disraeli but 
Queen Victoria, Sandars summoning Balfour's 
Cabinets, Miss Rosenberg enlightening Ramsay 
MacDonald (‘Rose, go and feel the pulse of the 
House’) and Sir Horace Wilson’s diplomatic 
mancuvres with Herr Hitler—these are only a 
few examples. The very slightness of Sir Charles's 
book is something of a tribute to the discretion 
of his subjects; there is a good deal more about 
some of the chiefs than about their secretaries, 
and a variety of entertaining padding such as the! 
apposite mot of M. Herriot on the word ‘disarm’: | 
‘an irregular verb, since it has no first person 

singular, and is only to be found in the future 

tense.’ Sir Charles has found it necessary to exer-i 
cise tact with regard to the many characters (other, 
apparently, than Eden) who are still alive; but his 
book casts a revealing gleam of light on a dark 
but not shady corner of British political life. He’ 
stops at 1939, but the kind of tradition here dis-| 
closed seems to have been maintained, at least 
in the relations between Sir Winston and Mr. 
Colville, and now between Messrs. Macmillan and 
Wyndham. Who knows precisely who takes the 
masterful decisions which daily emanate from 
No. 10? 





ROBERT LINDLEY 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,030 


ACROSS 
1 Aid in learning to hold the tongue? 
(4-4 


$ Jolly tar for a period? (6) 
9 Faint in civil defence (5-3) 
10 Depart but a have been 
usion 


uartered 
quar’ in con on the films ? (6) 


28 Absent the egg-stealer would be 1 
no doubt in such circumstances 


»3) 
29 This bird decidedly has points (8) 29 


DOWN 
(6) 1 How the new knight might appear 22 





Solution on February 20 


~s 


Survey the promised land? What 
about my feet? (8) 

19 Cold in the nose is perhaps (7) 

‘A livelier ——— twinkles in the 
grass’ (Tennyson) (7) 

21 Pack fashion in Switzerland (6) 
The bird’s almost replete (6) 





12 iv ear may become unrefined 


13 He’s a frivolous objector, though 
something of a gallant (8) 
5 Appear to indicate what is valu- 
el - a tug-of-war team! 
18 Kriocks down the drinks? (7,5) 
23 Let’s awa’ tae the heather, 
awkward (8) 
Sea-bed’s in ‘a state of upheaval 


(6) 

26 ‘i —— pound my cresses,’ said 
the brook (6) 

27 There’s a Scot on the move in 
Turkey (8) 


2 It’s in a theme agreeable if some- 
what thin (6) 

3 Busy creature fluttering round 
broken husk for nothing (7) 

4 Fifty and no longer in the game (4) 

6 Numa probably found one of these 
quite enough (7) 

7 It’s high in a wise man (8) 

8 Their pen is of jade (8) 

11 Spoil the whole thing? Well, not 
quite (7) 

14 ‘And —— full of the linnet’s 
wings’ (Yeats) (7) 

16 Long writhing in pain this scaly 
creature (8) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 


a book token for one will be 
pened on Feb. 17. A 


awarded to the senders of the 
sol utions: Crossword No. 1,030, 99 Gower St.. Londoa, WC 


first two correct — 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Gaauan 


25 ‘Nor on the shaggy top of —— 
high’ (Milton) (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,028 
ACROSS.—1 Mikwood, 5 Barsac, 9 
Momentum. 10 Scarab. 12 Iridal. 13 
Brassicr. 15 Metallurgist. 18 Pitch and 
toss, 23 Conspire. 24 Stitch. 26 Raisin. 27 
Painters. 28 Signet, 29 Executor. 


DOWN.—1 Memoir. 2 Limpid. 3 Wan- 
tage. 4 Opus. 6 Accuser. 7 Sardinia. 8 
Cabarets. 11 Uralite. 14 Banners, 16 
Spectres. 17 Standing. 19 Hoplite, 20 
Satanic. 21 Street. 22 Chaser, 25 Manx. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs. W. Sherard, 97 Cottenham Park 
Road, Wimbiedon, SW20, and Mrs. L. 
Norsworthy, Eastcombe, Stroud, Glouces- 
tershire, 
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Pas de Trois 


The Three Graces: The Legends and the Truth. 
By Serge Lifar. (Cassell, 21s.) 
JTuls account is no part of the ballet-popularising 
literature that floods out of publishing houses 
today; it is wholly concerned with fixing fresh 
values to the personalities of the Three Graces of 
twentieth-century Russian Ballet—Pavlova, Kar- 
savina and Spessivtseva. Its background is that 
of the highest professional ballet—the Russian 
academy of sixty or seventy years ago—and one 
needs, therefore, to be well versed in the recorded 
minutiz of the lives and activities of the whole 
hierarchy to suck the honey out of M. Lifar’s 
assorted bouquet of occasions, conversations, per- 
formances and intrigues. The triple account of 
these careers which were, at times, intertwined 
with the author’s own makes an attractively 
pathetic, if somewhat longwinded, story. On Pav- 
lova the author has little new to say, though he 
confirms suspicions about her lack of musical 
sense and the reasons for her appallingly naive 
repertoire. Whether she toured world-wide for the 
love of it or at the insistence of her very managing 
manager-husband is still debatable. Karsavina, 
with her continuous and effortless perfection as a 
performer remaining fresh in our memories, also 
resists Mr. Lifar’s inquiries. She seems to be the 
one Grace whom he unconditionally admired 
and with whom he had only the most tenuous 
contact. But in his account of Spessivtseva he 
does add a good deal of revealing detail about 
her early life in Russia. Her illegitimacy preyed 
on her all her life, and may well have been 
the root cause of that mental decline which 
finally overwhelmed her completely. She had, 
with her gorgeous exotic Cossack beauty, a 
streak of peasant primitiveness and a kind of 
nice simplicity of mind; these qualities gave her 
dancing its remoteness and purity and made her 
Giselle probably the greatest of our century. 
A. V. COTON 


Great Cries of Horror 


The Life and Times of Frédérick Lemaitre. By 
Robert Baldick. (Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) 
His father died when Frédérick Lemaitre was nine 
years old. He followed a variety of picaresque 
employments, prudently deserted from his regi- 
ment just before Waterloo (he was fifteen at the 
time) and, on the strength of his fine physique 
and powerful lungs, was cast to roar the role of 
the lion in Pyrame et Thisbé. Having now decided 
on his career, he appeared in pantomime at the 
Funambules and in small parts at the Odéon. At 
the age of twenty-three he was offered the lead in 
L’Auberge des Adrets, a threadbare and cliché- 
ridden melodrama typical of the times. Decid- 
ing that the only hope for the play was to trans- 
form it from melodrama to farce, he provided 
himself with a ludicrous costume and guyed 
his part. The result was a hilarious success. It 
ran for eighty-five performances at the end of 
which it was banned by the Prefect of Police (a 
not uncommon fate for many of the plays in 
which Frédérick was subsequently to appear). 
The conventions of the century worked terribly 
against him. The two Thédtres Francais had a 
monopoly of legitimate drama, and although he 
was soon acknowledged as the greatest actor of 
his time, their doors, owing to the fear and 
Jealousy of the sociétaires, remained implacably 
closed against him. In consequence he had to 
make do with current productions. It was the 
height of the Romantic Movement. Dumas, Hugo, 
Vigny, Lamartine and Balzac all wrote plays (of 
Varying quality) specifically to exploit his violent 
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and passionate temperament. Only too often, 
however, he was condemned to indifferent, even 
wretched, material. 

It is one of the virtues of Dr. Baldick’s book 
that he enables us, after the lapse of a century, to 
appreciate just where Frédérick’s pre-eminence 
lay. By lending the full force of his creative 
authority to whatever role he was playing, he 
managed to inject tingling life into the stale, the 
flat and the unprofitable. Players as well as 
audiences were electrified by his performances. 
The redoubtable Mile George (according to 
Stendhal’s computation she had slept with her 
Emperor sixteen times) was frightened out of her 
wits when Frédérick turned on her in paroxysms 
of fury in Lucréce Borgia, and insisted that on 
future occasions he should only be furnished with 
a property dagger. In Richard Darlington, ‘when 
he advanced on Jenny to throw her over the 
precipice on which their house was_ perched, 
Louise Noblet (the leading lady) fell so com- 
pletely under his influence that she uttered screams 
of genuine terror.’ Dickens, writing of another 
play, attested that he had never witnessed any- 
thing ‘in art, so exaltedly horrible and awful 
... he did the finest things, I really believe, 
that are within the power of acting. Two or three 
times a great cry of horror went all round the 
house. . . .. Dr. Baldick has written an excellent 
account of Frédérick’s life, and of the tumultuous, 
squalid and heroic background against which he 
lived. A. E, ELLIS 


Wheatley Militant 


Stranger Than Fiction. By 

(Hutchinson, 25s.) 
Stranger Than Fiction is a collection of Dennis 
Wheatley’s war papers; and the story of how he 
came to have any to publish—a great deal more 
interesting than the papers themselves—might 
have provided a chapter for Put Out More Flags. 
At the beginning of the war Mr. Wheatley, whose 
thrillers had been translated into’ eighteen 
languages, offered his services as a propagandist. 
From the newly formed Ministry of Information, 
however, he did not ‘even receive the courtesy 
of a reply.” Then at the end of May, 1940, his 
chance came. His wife, who had placed her car 
at the disposal of the War Office, was one day 
acting as a driver to Captain Hubert Stringer of 
MIS5 who happened to mention that he had been 
asked to think up ideas for resisting invasion. Mrs. 
Wheatley replied: “Why don’t you ask my hus- 
band? His speciality is original ideas. . . “ The 
response to the author’s paper was most encourag- 
ing. ‘Dennis, | am on duty tonight at the War 
House, Colonel Balfou:-Davey, a close friend, 
telephoned to say. “Come along any time after 
eleven o'clock. . . . And one thing | promise you. 
Your paper shall reach VCIGS.’ 

So highly were his contributions regarded 
that at the end of 1941 the free-lance ideas man 
became a pilot officer, with a thirty-by-eighteen- 
foot office in Whitehall and access to the Most 
Secret Intelligence Summaries. His schemes had a 
boyish, Biggles-like optimism. The most ingenious 
was ‘Wheatley’s Atlantic Life-Line Convoy,’ a 
formation of rafts which was to driff across the 
Atlantic with 50,000 tons of cargo. But each one 
was visualised in dramatic detail. Before the vil- 
lage defence meeting, for instance, the vicar was 
to hold a short service beginning with a cheerful 
hymn, ‘perhaps “All Things Bright and Beauti- 
ful.”’ Why he should want to publish these 
papers, when so many of the assumptions on 
which they were based have since proved to be 
mistaken, is, of course, quite another matter. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


Dennis Wheatley. | 


COMPANY MEETING 


COLVILLES LIMITED 





SCOTIAND’S FIRST MODERN STRIP MILL 





THE twenty-eighth annual general meeting of Colvilles 
Li nited was held on February 6 at Glasgow. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
Statement by Sin ANDREW McCance, D.L., D.Sc., 
LL.D.. F.R.S.. chairman and managing director, for 


| the year to September 30, 1958 : 


The decrease of £376.000 in the manufacturing and 
trading profit is explained principally by the recession 
in the demand for steel during the second half of 
the year. The reductéon in the profit would have been 


| greater but for the operations at Ravenscraig and 


General Terminus. Their modern facilities enabled 
the reduced product'on to be carried out more econo- 
mically. 

The Board recommend that a final dividend of 
8°, be paid. making a total of 13% for the vear. 
The Board have agreed to prepare and submit a 
scheme for a major extension to the Ravenscraig 
Works. which will embrace the construction of a 
semi-continuous strip mill for the production of light 
plates and sheet with additions to the steelmaking and 
pig iron production necessary for this expansion of 
output. 

It is hoped that this development will make a major 
contribution to the encouragement of Scottish in- 
dustrial activity, particularly in the field of those 
lighter industries which are based on the use of sheets 
and which have hitherto been hindered from estab- 


| lishing themselves in the Scottish area because local 








supplies of sheets of strip mill quality were not avail- 
able. 

The cost of the plant and equipment, together with 
the cost of installation, is estimated at approximately 
£50,000,000. Owing to the political threat of re- 
nationalisation the steel industry is suffering a serious 
disadvantage in obtaining the finance required for 
capital extensions of this kind. So long as that risk 
continues and the possibility exists that industries may 
have their assets taken over in the name of the State 
at less than their real value so long will it be impos- 
sible to obtain finance from the sources which would 
normally be available. 

Initial considerations with Mr. John §S. Maclay, 
Secretary of State for Scotland, were followed by dis- 
cussions with. Lord Mills, Minister of Power, to- 
gether with Sir Archibald Forbes, Chairman of the 
Iron and Stee] Board, and these discussions resulted in 
an agreement being reached that the finance required 
for the strip mill proposal would be provided up 
to a maximum of £50,000,000 from Government 
sources, 

RENATIONALISATION 

This threat of renationalisation has brought much 
uncertainty into the future prospects of the steel in- 
dustry and we can see evidence of that uncertainty in 
the present state of trade, I have already stressed the 
difficulty of finance which has affected the rate of 
development. Other factors in that uncertainty are 
equally disturbing. 

In the arguments put forward originally to justify 
the policy of nationalisation, it was always tacitly 


| assumed that the profits being made under private 


ownership would continue after the industries became 
State controlled. The records of the nationalised in- 
dustries for the past ten years, during which time 
private enterprise industries were moving from suc- 
cess to success, has shown how completely fallacious 
that argument has proved. The truth must be faced 
that under public ownership heavy losses, more often 
than not, have made former profits disappear. 

It is universally conceded that the steel industry is 
efficient and progressive. It is in the national interest 
that it should be allowed to remain so. I would ask 
all our shareholders who own the assets of the Com- 
pany to resist any threat that would change their 
ownership by compulsion, That support would 
counter those policies which imperil the future success 
of the industry and imperil the existence of companies 
like our own which have built up that success by 
private enterprise. 
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Company Meeting Report 





ELY BREWERY COMPANY LIMITED 


Mr. L. Nidditch on the Board's Policy 


The sixty-second annual general meeting of the Ely 
Brewery Company Limited was held on January 29 at the 
New Inn Hotel, Pontypridd. i 

Mr. L. Nidditch, F.F.S.(Eng.), F.R.Econ.S., F.V.1. 
(chairman and managing director, financial director), pre- 
sided, and in the course of his speech said: — 

In presenting the Accounts for the year ended 31st 
August, 1958, it is with a welcome to all the Company’s 
stockholders and in particular those new stockholders on 
our enlarged register, who have joined the longstanding 
members. The policy that has been pursued since I became 
executive leader, and, i hope, ‘aggressive defender,’ of 
your true investment, has not been unrewarding. 

The Accounts show the Company's earnings for the year 
(subject: io certain usual outgoings and taxation) £322,023 
A satisfactory result considering the upward trend of the 
profits in the last few years, and aims in priority given to 
consolidation and, then the moving on. 

The Board agreed the new approach to the paymeni of 
dividend of an amount per share instead of a percentage 
figure. An Interim Dividend on the Ordinary Capital of 
14d. per share had been declared and paid. Your Board 
now recommend a final dividend of 2d. per Ordinary 
Stock unit, making in all 34d. per stock unit for the year 
(less tax). 

As your Directors have already reported, Major The 
Hon. Oscar M. Guest died in May, 1958; he was a nomince 
Debenture representative of Hambros Bank Executor & 
Trustee Co. Ltd., a near kinsman of Sir Winston Churchill, 
a former member of Parliament and a former Parliamen- 
tary Private Secretary to a Cabinet Minister, he was a 
world travelled man of great common sense and balance, 
respected in Society, and also commanded the respect of 
his Board Room colleagues. There grew up a mutual 
understanding and respect between us, both as persons and 
in our respective offices. During the last decade, I regret 
that his sound advice and pressure for restraint towards 
stopping outrageous actions in diverse situations in the 
trial of strength and envious greed was ignored. He was 
the Chairman of several public industrial companies, and 
a man who used no idle words nor “‘empty’’ statements. 


Take Over Ethics 
We would like to cover the walls of all our Toilets with 
Vitrolite glass and install refrigeration in our bars and high 
trade house cellars and modern glass plate external doors, 
also central heating, etc. How can we proceed when our 
shares do not enable any rights issue benefit? 
Sir Anthony Eden's resignation helped to prove the un- 


fortunate fickleness of hesitation or non-disclosure of goings 
on behind the scenes 

As Lord Goddard had occasion to say ‘The causes of 
crime today are the same as they were in the days of the 
Old Testament—greed, love of easy money, jealousy, lust 
and cruelty.”’ 

I have said before and I say again that, if anyone wishes 
to take over your company, considering the achievement 
resulting from virile leadership and management effort and 
success, they should do so in an honourable way, by 
making an open bid at a fair price, or leave us—and our 
shares—alone and ‘inside bears’ with pressure or harassing, 
cease damaging our credit worthiness towards raising 
normal and just expansion capital. 

History has shown that the Country’s business can be 
transacted and run efliciently by men of calibre. with 
human sympathies and no axe to grind. 

In the lingering unfortunate situation created and thrust 
upon us, it is necessary to re-emphasise the intention to do 
all that can be done to safeguard the position of the general 
body of stockholders of, and the employees in, this impor- 
tant independent unit of the British Brewing industry in 
Wales and that, so long as this principle is not placed in 
jeopardy, we will continue to co-operate to the maximum 
with sincere parties on such matters in which we have 
mutual interest, 

With our consolidated success record, where is there 
reason and purported honesty to allow our Ordinary Units 
last year to a 27% earnings yield against the usual 10% 
to 14% and, a ‘fear yield’ grip on our Preference? 

It will be noted that during the year, the cash liquidity 
was reduced by about £110,000, although we also received 
£11,732 Capital Repayment from trade investment. I feel 
I should point out that we have paid out substantial sums 
for our new bottlery—buildings and plant—as also free- 
holds acquisition of leasehold houses. Our Debenture 
Debt has been reduced by another £20,000 (subject to 
capital gain on market values against 1946 values) and, 
while our creditors and taxation account are about com- 
parably equal to 1957, our debtors and stocks are greater 
by £66,000, consequential to healthy trading demands. 
These are important items to assess as a picture in any 
Balance Sheet in any Company. 

Trend of Trade 


As you will know, the trend of trade has been very 
difficult in the first half of the year. The licensed house 
trade was affected as much as any—commencing Novem- 
ber, 1957, until Easter—when there was a general depres- 
sion in the country resulting from the 7% Bank Rate and 


“AT A GLANCE” 


some unemployment and fears of this 
being enlarged, exceedingly bad weather, Asan flu and 
other annual winter epidemics of short duration that 
traversed through the country. Our Summer two months of 
rain was not of compensatory advantage. However, | am 
pleased to say that by strong team work and concentration 
at points of sale, we obtained our fair share of trade, 
although rising costs in all directions continued; we made 
every endeavour to minimise and control outgoings and 
get the best value for money in all our commitments, 
which run at £10,000 a week excluding purchase of materials 
of our trade. 

During the year we marketed a new Stout Is. per half 
bottle under the trade mark *‘Gold and Silver’’; this has 
been well received and bringing in a regular trade greatly 
gaining popularity, being receptive to a widening circle of 
patrons. 

In the area where one of the small mines are being 
closed, on the extreme edge of our general area, a club is 
being extended for drinking and concerts and £8,000 expen- 
diture with no approval required of any authority—except 
bye-laws and new cottage converted ‘clubs’ opened at 
cost of 5s. Yet Monopoly Law charge persists. Theze are 
still 10,000 surplus ‘poor results’ licensed houses where a 
bare living is earned, awaiting a realistic decision relative to 
clubs and concerts and, the newly developed competition 
(aided by small open gambling) of Housey Housey and £10 
or £20 prize purse. Industrialists refuse to open factories 
in Wales principally because of the ‘dead atmosphere’ 
Sunday, with non-access to Cloak Room facilities on leav- 
ing one’s home. Wales and the Board of Trade officials 
would have less arguments to face from those industrialists 
they seck to attract, aided by executives’ and wives’ refusals, 
if recognition were given to clear World Conditions of 
freer choice of use of social time. 

Our new Bottlery can provide treble our present bottling 
production, now governed and aided by increased condi- 
tioning tank and new refrigeration space, and, by small 
alterations in the main Brewery, we will by end year have 
facilities for an extra 20,000 barrels annually. We also have 
plans approved under Bye Law and Town Planning to 
extend production capacity by another 25,000 barrels per 
annum. 

I have obliterated despondency at Ely. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted with- 
out question or comments, and the other formal business 
transacted. 

The proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks 
to the chairman, directors, staff and employees. 


economic crisis, 





































































































| 
Profit Taxation | 5% Pref. 7% Pret. Ordinary Bonus Earnings a boned Total 
Year Before Overprovided Taxation Dividend Dividend Dividend Issues on per £1 of Assets 
Taxation and Refunded Gross Gross Gross Ordinary Ordy. Stock 
£ £ £ £ £ £ % £ s. d. £ 
1948 eee 238,613 — , 500 8,249 — 69,000 25,875 i 18 0 2,483,698 
1949 ose 190,155 os 98,500 9,647 — 75,900 800 30 118 8 2,678,558 
*1950 coe +177,790 — 88,000 25,940 10,487 41,400 500 23 119 4 2,576,839 
1951 ove eee 159,066 — 105,000 17,293 10,625 43,987 49,226 20 117 4 2,590, 196 
1952 oes ooo 193,186 2,600 118,000 17,293 10,625 47,131 117,824 113 0 2,686,036 
1953 oe eos 191,953 51,000 10,000 22,792 10,625 48,813 143,633 22 22 6 3,195,323 
*1954 eee ose 231,222 18,194 13,000 24,363 16,221 64,802 29,625 119 0 3,235,714 
1955 ove ooo 188,512 35,000 06,000 24,363 12,217 64,802 37,030 19 207 3,163,438 
1956 eee eee 237,215 15,000 37,000 25,289 13,255 64, "302 27, 771 25 119 10 3,175,783 
1957 coe ee 272,036 50, 36,700 26,214 13,255 86, ‘417 29 ze. 3,319,701 
1958 ; 269'981 a 50,000 26,214 13,255 91,654 314,243 2It 1 11 10 3,420,168 
STAFF PENSIONS 7 CAPITAL 
Year — = —- Pe rid = Surplus 
ai uture c . reditors ota! 5% Pref. 7% Second Ordinary 
Provision Depreciation Pref. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1948 ove eee 1,689 15,000 1,000 144,474 55, 165,000 —_ ,000 325,133 
1949 eee oo 1,747 2,500 10,000 135,40 1,035,852 345,852 138,000 552,000 511,751 
1950 ooo coe 2,511 1,500 12,750 64,949 1,049,6 345,852 151,800 552,000 532,961 
1951 oe eee 2,172 1,500 13,000 142,707 1,084,152 345,852 151,800 586,500 504,109 
1952 ae ove 2,133 1,500 19,500 153,804 1,204,596 24 151,800 628,395 404,185 
1953 ooo ooo 2,514 1,500 19,250 157,568 1,312,321 7, 151,800 673,280 745,893 
954 ooo ooo 3,056 2,500 19,750 177,276 1,387, 487,241 159,755 740,608 744,742 
1955 * vee 2,658 2,500 17,700 4,009 1,417,228 487,241 189,379 740,608 761,782 
Sl —_— ooo 2,377 3,000 18,000 173,967 1,454,258 $24,271 189,379 740,608 735,893 
1957 ‘a « 2,441 3,500 18,000 173,052 1,499,258 524,271 189,379 785,608 837,714 
1958 2,243 1,000 15,250 170,628 1,813,851 524,2 379 1,099,851 1648,702 
NUMERICAL DETAILS OF SHAREHOLDERS REGISTER * | Accounts for 1950-15 months 
—————— Accounts for 1954-14 months 
TOTAL SHAREHOLDERS 1947—1,642 
1958—3,531 t | Refer to Chairman’s 1950 
INDIVIDUAL SHAREHOLDINGS AS AT 31sT AuGusT, 1958: Review, page 10, left ms 
Ordinary (Shares 3/6 Stock units 3/6 each) ... eve +++ 2,723 —, paragraphs 5, 6. 
5 3% C ive Pr (Shares 10/- Stock units 10/- eac ~ pusincl 
Cumulative Second Preference (Shares 5/- Stock units § 7). each)... see 1,965 t | After Bonus Issue of £314,243 
The layout and description of this page is the copyright of L. NIDDITCH, Esq. writing up Shares to 3/6d. 
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THE MARKET AND THE UNIT TRUST 


By 


IN the prospectus of the latest 
Unit Trust the sponsors very 
wisely remind the small investor 
that any general decline in Stock 
Exchange prices, even one of 
relatively short duration, must be 
reflected in the value of the fund 
and therefore of the units. They 
might have enlarged on _ the 
obvious in a more practical way. 
At the peak of the previous bull 
market, which was in July, 1955, 
the Financial Times index of thirty leading 
ordinary Shares touched 224. Thereafter there 
were four dips and four rises (including the sharp 
Suez slump and recovery) in a declining general 
trend before the fifth and final dip was reached in 
February, 1958, when the index dropped to 154. 
Here was a fall in values of 31 per cent. in two 
and a half years (after a previous bull market rise 
of 114 per cent.). Is the small investor aware that 
he may see a third of his savings disappear in a 
‘bear’ market? From February to the end of 
December, 1958, the Financial Times index made 
a sensational recovery in a year of economic 
recession. It climbed to 225}—a rise of 46 per 
cent. from the bottom. Is the small investor aware 
that he is buying on top of a peak from which 
the average stockbroker would expect a sizeable 
fall? Since December 28 the index has so far 
fallen 5 per cent. and if it had not been for the 
support of new investment from the unit trust 
managers the fall would have been very much 
steeper. The expectation of a tax-remitting 
Budget is bringing in barely sufficient buying to 
offset the selling of those alarmed by the chances 
of a Labour victory in an autumn election. This 
market tug-of-war has not yet been decided. I am 
not prepared to say that the bull market has ended, 
but until we know whether the follow-through 
from the present trade recovery—here and in the 
US—is going to be economically strong enough 
lo sustain market values, | would expect to see 
apause, if not a reaction. Of course, if the Tories 
win the election there is bound to be another rush 
of bullish investment buying, which would carry 
the market up to another dangerous peak, but, 
political uncertainties apart, this is surely a time 
for investment caution. Indeed, the prudent opera- 
lor would now be taking a few profits in cases 
Where a share has risen more than the index or 
Where the trade risk is greater than the average, 
and he would be reinvesting in select gold shares 
#a hedge against the possibility of a disappoint- 
ment in the economic follow-through. 

The small investor will obtain no inkling of 
these investment risks when he reads the unit trust 
Prospectus. The latest does hint at the importance 
of skilled management. The small saver, it says. 
however modest his holding, can obtain not only 
‘wide spread of investment but the benefit of 
‘killed professional investment management.’ It 
has an investment advisory panel, including a 
professor of economics from Cambridge, to advise 
the investment managers, but these are not bound 
0 take their advice. Their investment policy is 
the old-fashioned ‘one of a ‘carefully balanced 
read of investment’ in equities and British 
Government stocks to achieve ‘a steady apprecia- 
“ion in the capital value of the fund.’ Unless an 
alive cyclical investment policy, such as I have 

ribed on a previous occasion, is pursued 
Month in and month out ‘steady appreciation’ will 
be out of the question. The managers mention 
that an investment in a wide representative selec- 
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tion of ordinary shares in 1948 would have kept 
pace in value with the rise in the cost of living 
(the real value of the £ having declined in this 
period from 20s. to 13s. 9d.) and assert that a 
similar investment today is likely in the future to 
offer the investor the best chance of safeguarding 
the value of his capital and savings. | do not 
believe it. Without much more flexibility and a 
strict adherence to an active cyclical investment 
policy | think these unit funds may disappoint 
their holders. The more they spread their risks 
among a carefully balanced portfolio the less 
likely are they to beat the index. In fact you can- 
not beat the index unless you are prepared to take 
risks, switching wholesale from one class of 
security to another, from one industry to another, 
as the economic occasion demands. Keynes, with 
superb exaggeration, once said that the profes- 
sionals were all wrong; they should hold only one 
investment and change it every day. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE steam has gone out of the equity share 
market and not unnaturally gold shares and 


gilt-edged stocks are moving up. The new 
Barbados loan established one premium and the 
new Esso 5} per cent. debenture 1978-83 at 


98 will certainly go to one premium also. Industrial 
shares have not been without some special interest. 
R-membering the BRITISH ALUMINIUM affair Lord 
Chandos, chairman of ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES, has assured shareholders that they 
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would be consulted on every occasion when an 
issue of a block of shares was to be made to a 
single company or where an exchange of shares 
with another body of shareholders was proposed, 
unless the amount involved was only a very small 
percentage of the ordinary share capital. On being 
questioned as to future dividend prospects on the 
capital increased by the issue of shares in acquir- 
ing London Electric Wire and Smith’s, he gave 
shareholders to believe that the same rate as 
before, namely 15 per cent., would be forth- 
coming, in which case the £1 ordinary shares, 
which have recently slipped back to 54s. 6d., must 
be an attractive long-term investment to yield 5.45 
per cent. Wise investors are looking round for the 
leaders of the next ‘bull’ market. Consumer goods 
shares which hold the lead in the present phase 
will probably give way to select capital goods 
shares in the next. 


Gold Shares 


In theory it is wise for every portfolio to have 
a gold share holding as a hedge against the 
industrial risk of the equity shares. The enor- 
mously rich strike ‘of FREE STATE GEDULD last 
week—which ‘leaked’ in Johannesburg a week 
before the news broke in London—proves that a 
well-chosen gold share can be very profitable as 
well as prudent. My previous recommendations 
of ‘OFSITS’ and WESTERN HOLDINGS should benefit 
greatly from the FSG development. ‘Ofsits’ holds 
about 2 million FSG shares, which are now 
valued at about £15 million. Seeing that the last 
balance sheet valued all its gold holdings —FSG, 
Western Holdings, President Brand, President 
Steyn, etc.—at only £17.3 million I would esti- 
mate the present market value of the shares of 
90s. to be about 10 per cent. under the break-up 
value. The last distribution was 4s. per share, but 

(Continued on page 206) 








BOWMAKER LIMITED 





previous year. 


capital. 


making 27}°,, for the year. 


Total assets of the Group 
£29,381,326. 





The year proved not only the most eventful but also the most 
successful in the history of the Company. 


Deposits exceeded £10M, and were more 


Following negotiations Lloyds Bank Limited became the propri- 
etors of approximately 25°, of the Company's issued ordinary 


In November 1958 the Stocks and Shares investment plan was 
introduced and received wide and favourable publicity. 
Proposed to increase the authorised share capital from £3M to 
£6M, and to distribute one new share jor each share held. 
Group Profit before tax amounted to £1,026,524, compared with 
£750,289, and the Board recommend a final dividend of 17}%, 


increased from 


From the Statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Arthur Morse, C.B.E., circulaied 
with the report and the accounts for 
the year ended 31st October, 1958 


than double the 


£19,784,669 to 
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VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


FEBRUARY 6, 1959 


THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


DRAMATIC RECOVERY IN COUNTRY’S FINANCIAL POSITION 


GROWING RECOGNITION OF ROLE OF HIRE PURCHASE 


IN CREDIT SYSTEM 


NEED FOR FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE IN SCOTTISH INDUSTRY 


TO COMBAT EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH ON AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


Tue Annual General Court of Proprietors of The 
Royal Bank of Scotland will be held on February 24 
in Edinburgh. 

The following is the circulated statement of the 
Governor of the Bank, His Grace THe DUKE OF 
BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., 
LL.D. 

The past year will, I am sure, go down in banking 
history as one of the most eventful for a very long 
time. There can scarcely have been in any other 
period of six months so many important develop- 
ments as took place in the second half of the year. 
They followed, and indeed came as a result of, the 
changes in monetary policy made possible by the 
dramatic recovery in the country’s financial position 
from the low point touched in the late summer of 
1957. Since 20th March last, five successive reduc- 
tions in Bank Rate, following fairly closely upon one 
another, have brought it down to 4 per cent., from 
the crisis level of 7 per cent., to which it had been 
increased in September 1957; with one exception 
of minor importance-—-the granting of credit for the 
speculative buying or holding of shares, materials 
or property—the restrictions which had for so long 
hampered the Banks in their lending were withdrawn 
in July; the controls on hire purchase trading were 
subsequently relaxed and later removed completely; 
and by December our Gold and Dollar reserves had 
been built up to a level which, with the strength 
being displayed by Sterling, justified the Authorities 
in making fully convertible all Sterling accruing on 
current account to persons outside the Scheduled 
Territories. This granting of convertibility to all non- 
resident account Sterling was a demonstration of 
the confidence with which the future of our currency 
is now viewed—in marked contrast to the fears held 
in September 1957—and it should enable London to 
regain its position as the world’s leading International 
Foreign Exchange Market. Already there are indica- 
tions that much of the exchange business transacted 
in recent years in exchange centres overseas is re- 
turning to London. Another declaration of confi- 
dence was the decision to resume payment of the 
interest on the American and Canadian Loans. 


EXPORTS WELL MAINTAINED 


It must be conceded that the recovery in our ex- 
ternal financial position was in considerable measure 
due to the improvement in the terms of our over- 
seas trade brought about by the fall in the prices of 


the primary commodities which we import, Never- 
theless, our exports were well maintained throughout 
a period of recession in international trade when they 
might have been expected to fall substantially, and 
there was the most encouraging feature that in some 
of the most competitive lines we actually succeeded in 
expanding our sales in overseas markets. The actual 
extent of the increase in our Reserves over the year 
was £284 million; in the first half of the year the sur- 
plus of £334 million on our Current Payment Account 
was a record, and it is noteworthy that Sterling con- 
tinued in demand in the second half of the year, the 
period when the paftern of our overseas trade 
generally brings it under severe pressure. 

Internally, the situation is rather less satisfactory 
for there was a substantial decrease in the level of 
our production during the year and despite the 
success of the monetary policy in other directions it 
did not succeed in completely halting further wage 
increases. The increases actually granted were less 
than in recent years, the average rate working out at 
around 4 per cent., but—and this is the most dis- 
turbing feature—the increases were not matched by 
a corresponding increase in the productivity of in- 
dustry generally, The impact of the wage increases 
granted was, however, fortunately more or less 
neutralised by the lower prices of our imports of basic 
commodities and it was to this factor as much as any 
other that we were indebted for the relative stability 
in the level of our prices, Had the terms of trade not 
been so favourable for us our prices would inevitably 
have risen as a result of the wage increases granted. 
We cannot hope to be so fortunately placed in this 
respect every year. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS SCHEME 


The withdrawal in July of the controls over credit 
was warmly and universally welcomed and, while we 
shall have to await the Report of the Radcliffe 
Committee before we shall know how the credit 
situation is to be regulated in future, it is to be hoped 
that controls of the nature we have had in recent 
years will never be reimposed. The Authorities have 
however made it clear, and it bears out what I have 
said in the past, that the Bank Rate weapon is not 
now considered sufficient by itself to regulate the 
credit situation. It is admitted by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that some additional method must be 
available “to reinforce the existing machinery of 
interest rates and open market operations.” Accord- 


ingly, the Authorities, with the co-operation of the 
Banks, have drawn up a Special Deposits Scheme to 
be put into operation should the need to restrain 
an increase in the total of Bank advances arise before 
the Radcliffe Committee reports. The Scheme, which 
is an innovation of a fundamental character in 
British Banking policy, invests the Bank of England 
with power to call upon the Banks to make Special 
Deposits with it—Deposits which will be set apart 
from and not regarded as part of the Banks’ liquid 
assets. This will, by reducing the liquidity of the 
Banking system, limit its capacity to add to its lend- 
ing. Special Deposits will be distinguishable from 
Treasury Deposit Receipts, which were issued during 
and immediately after the last war, in that they are 
to be used purely as an instrument of monetary 
policy and not as a means of borrowing from the 
Banking system to finance Government expenditure, 


ENTRY INTO HIRE PURCHASE FIELD 

Following upon the relaxation of credit restric 
tions, a number of the British Banks acquired in- 
terests in the Share Capital of Hire Purchase 
Finance Companies. In our case, in conjunction 
with our Associatied Banks—Williams Deacon's 
Bank Ltd. and Glyn, Mills & Co.—we purchased 4 
40 per cent. interest in the capital of The British 
Wagon Co. Ltd., with whom Williams Deacon’s Bank 
Ltd. have had a close connection since the Company 
commenced business almost ninety years ago. We 
look forward to a long and happy association with 
the Company and I am confident that the partnership 
will be to the mutual benefit of the Company and 
our Group. This association of the Banks with Hire 
Purchase Companies will give the Banks an interest 
in a section of the credit machinery which has be 
come increasingly important in recent years. It will 
also add strength to the Hire Purchase financial 
system. In the past the Banks were the chief pro 
viders of credit but now many other types of com 
cerns are also providing credit either for general of 
specific purposes. Partly as a result of this and partly 
because of the restraints on Bank lending in recent 
years, the Banks have actually been supplying a much 
smaller share of the credit requirements of the 
country than formerly. It is surely, therefore, in their 
own interests and, I would say, in the interests of the 
community as a whole, that the Banks should not 
continue to stand aside and allow an increasing share 
of their traditional business to pass into other han 
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There has undoubtedly been a great change in the 
public attitude to hire purchase and much of the 
prejudice with which it was formerly regarded has 
disappeared. There is now a much greater disposition 
to recognise that hire purchase has an important 
place in the credit system, that it stimulates the pro- 
duction and use of consumer durable goods. and 
that it encourages the acquisition of durable goods 
with money which might have been devoted to less 
worth-while forms of spending. 


PERSONAL LOANS 


I think I should at this stage refer to the new 
category of personal loans which we have instituted. 
This type of loan has not been introduced to take 
the place of the conventional personal overdraft 
which we have always been willing to give to 
credit-worthy customers; nor has our policy in re- 
gard to these changed in any way. We consider that 
the new type of loan, with its fixed repayment terms 
and the fact that in the event of the death of the 


borrower before repayment the balance of the 
joan outstanding is extinguished, may be more 
acceptable than an ordinary overdraft to some 


people, particularly the salary and wage earner in 
receipt of a regular income. | should like to see a 
wider section of the community availing themselves 
of the services of the Banks and we, on our part, 
must do everything we can to encourage this by 
ofiering to those whom we wish to attract as new 
customers the kind of service which most appro- 
priately fits their circumstances and needs, 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA 


So far all the efforts directed towards the establish- 
ment of a European Free Trade Area to take its 
place alongside the European Common Market have 
not met with success. A year ago I said that we 
could not, by refusing to become part of the Free 
Trade Area, afford to isolate ourselves from the 
European Community. I hoped then that by this 
time a Free Trade Area would have become a reality 
and, still being as acutely conscious today of the 
desirability—not only in this country’s own interests 
but in the interests of Europe as a whole—of the 
sting up in Europe of a Free Trade Area on the 
widest possible basis, I trust that our Ministers will 
their endeavours to reach agreement 
with the other nations concerned. 


SCOTTISH UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


One of the most unfortunate and disturbing 
features of 1958, which we are carrying with us into 
1959, is the level to which unemployment has risen. 
This is a particularly serious matter for Scotland 
Where, due to the character of our economy, un- 
employment is traditionally higher than in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. The proportion of the 
working population unemployed at present is twice 
the average for the whole country and even this 
does not reflect the full measure of the hardship felt 
Mm some areas, where a very high percentage of the 
Working population is out of work. This is a state 
of affairs for which there is no easy or quick remedy. 
Itis one of the consequences of the present structure 
o Scottish industry and it will be necessary for this 
0 be fundamentally changed before any real and 
lasting improvement can be looked for in our general 
tmployment situation. Considerable effort has been 
devoted towards diversifying Scottish Industry and 
indeed, much has been accomplished in this direc- 
tion but the country is still too dependent on the 
thip-building and capital goods industries, Figures 
published during the year suggest that approximately 
2 per cent. of the Scottish population is dependent, 
directly or indirectly, upon ship-building. Further- 
more, the proportion which capital goods produc- 
lion bears to consumer goods production is much 
higher in Scotland than in the United Kingdom as 
4 whole, and because of this, I do not anticipate 
that the Scottish unemployment problem will get any 
quick relief from the recent policy changes designed 
0 stimulate consumer spending. What Scotland 
needs more than anything is the establishment of 


) Rew industries manufacturing a wide range of con- 


sumer durable goods. Our economy is at present 
Seriously deficient in this respect. 
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AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


It is for this reason principally that I] welcome the 
decision to build a Steel Strip Mill at Ravenscraig. It 
is satisfactory that Scotland is being allocated a 
share of the whole strip mill project. and the Govern- 
ment’s decision was, I think, in the circumstances, 
a fair and reasonable compromise in view of all the 
considerations—political, economic and social—in- 
volved. When the Mill is fully operational it will be 
capable of producing abundant supplies for the exist- 
ing sheet steel consuming industries in Scotland and 
still leave adequate supplies available for new in- 
dustries. Accordingly, if the country is to reap the 
maximum benefit from the new project, new sheet 
steel consuming industries must be attracted to Scot- 
land. | believe that it is one of the most important 
industrial developments in Scotland in recent times 
and that it will provide us with a really great oppor- 
tunity to secure the most substantial contribution yet 
to the diversification of our industry. Apart from 
this, it will bring a better balance into our steel in- 
dustry. which has always hitherto been predomin- 
antly engaged in producing for the heavy side of 
industry. The effect of this is seen in the extent to 
which the steel industry in Scotland operated below 
capacity in 1958—44 per cent. as compared with 
25 percent. in the United Kingdom as a whole. 

In September of this year we are again to have in 
the Kelvin Hall. Glasgow. a Scottish Industries 
Exhibition organised by the Scottish Council (Devel- 
opment and Industry) on similar lines to the success- 
ful Exhibitions of 1949 and 1954. The Exhibition is 
to be essentially a Trade Fair with the primary object 
of promoting Scottish Export Trade and stimulating 
further interest throughout the world in Scotland 
and her products, The emphasis will be on increasing 
the salés of the goods we produce. It is not enough 
that we can make goods of a high quality; we must 
also be able to sell them. 

In a year in which the Scottish economy has suf- 
fered from the general decline in manufactures it is 
very encouraging that work has stared on the new 
extension to the British Hydrocarbon chemical plant 
at Grangemouth. As befitting such a venture, the first 
pile was driven by Mr. Maclay, the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, at a formal ceremony in October. 
| have in other years stressed the value to Scotland of 
the developments at Grangemouth and I hope with 
the Secretary of State that “the versatility of the 
Chemicals produced at Grangemouth will” before 
long attract to the area “‘a still wider range of indus- 
trial production.” 


WOOL 

Our high class woollen industry which a few years 
ago was conducting a very substantial export busi- 
ness. particularly to Dollar Markets, encountered 
difficult conditions in 1958. partly because of the 
import quota arrangements imposed by the United 
States of America and partly because of the 
American recession, Prospects for 1959 are, however, 
regarded as being more favourable. In a recession the 
demand for high quality goods in the luxury range is 
one of the first to be affected by the cutting down 
of personal expenditure. and I hope that when the 
recession in the United States and Canada finally 
passes, purchases of the products of our woollen 
industry will revive and thereby restore the industry 
tu a leading position as a Dollar earner. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 

Exports of Scotch Whisky still continue to expand 
and a new record was achieved in 1958. Our exports 
of this great Dollar earner are still limited by the 
capacity of the Trade to increase the amount of 
blended whiskies available for sale, but there should 
be an improvement in this respect in the years ahead 
and there is every prospect that exports will continue 
to expand. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Although the larger shipbuilding yards in Scotland 
have full order books and some have sufficient work 
in hand for the next five years. the future prospects, 
particularly of the smaller yards, are less bright be- 
cause of a definite scarcity of new orders. Keener 
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prices and earlier delivery dates from countries with 
shorter order books, such as Germany and Japan 
who have now greatly increased capacity, have re- 
sulted in much fiercer competition. A factor in attract- 
ing orders to foreign yards has been the generous 
credit terms offered by them. The cancellations of 
orders have also been a disquieting factor, especially 
for some of the smaller yards which for the first time 
since before the war find themselves with empty 
berths. But even if the future has its uncertainties, 
it cannot altogether be without prospects when it is 
remembered that there is still a considerable backlog 
of old shipping to be replaced and that a new demand 
may arise for ships using nuclear power. Moreover, 
the continued expansion in the consumption of oif 
will increase the need for more tanker capacity, and 
the long term outlook may therefore not be so un- 
promising as it may appear. 


FARMING 

The weather during the past year was again unkind 
to farmers. The spring was disappointing but towards 
the end of April an improvement set in and the better 
weather in May favoured lambing on the hills. The 
crops looked very healthy in early July when the 
weather was good but thereafter for a period of about 
seven weeks the rainfall was abnormally heavy. This 
greatly affected the cereal crop, the east of Scotland 
suffering more in this respect than the west. At one 
time the position in the Lothians was desperate. 
Although September brought better weather, the har- 
vesting conditions were difficult and there can be no 
doubt that many farms suffered substantial damage. 
Livestock markets, however, were buoyant and fat 
cattle prices tended to rise to guaranteed prices and 
beyond. Notwithstanding all the difficulties which 
they have had to face, particularly adverse weather 
and rising production costs, our farmers are still 
doing a first class job and continuc to contribute sub- 
stantially to our economic health. 


THE BANK’S AFFAIRS 


Turning now to our own affairs, I feel sure you will 
derive considerable satisfaction from the results for 
the year and the state of the Bank’s affairs as con- 
tained in the Annual Report and Accounts, a copy 
of which accompanies my Statement. 

The Profit for the year—£690,771 after the usual 
allocations—is a record and it has enabled the Court 
of Directors to recommend an increase of 2 per cent. 
in the final dividend, which will make 16 per cent. 
for the year as compared with 14 per cent. last year. 
It is proposed to transfer £150,000 to the Published 
Reserve Fund and if the dividend recommendation is 
approved there will be a balance of £145,002 at credit 
of the Profit and Loss Account to be carried forward, 
It is hoped that in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances the dividend will be maintained next year at 
the increased rate of 16 per cent. 

Deposits at nearly £135 million were approximately 
£14 million above the figure at December 1957, and, 
while they include some balances which were higher 
than normal and which may have been built up to 
provide for special payments due in the early part 
of the new year. the trend of our Deposits throughout 
the year has been very encouraging, particularly in 
the second half of the year when the level showed a 
gratifying increase. 

Our advances at 3lst December amounted to 
£45,700,000—just over £3 million higher than at the 
end of 1957. With the upsurge in demand which has 
been in evidence since the restrictions wese withdrawn 
in July and with commitments not fully drawn against 
at the end of the year, we anticipate that a further 
increase in our lending will take place in the current 
year. Although our Personal Loans Scheme has met 
with an encouraging response the total involved is 
not likely to become, for some time at any rate, a 
major factor in our total Advances, 

Notes in Circulation showed an increase of £400.000 
over the total in circulation at the end of 1957. The 
smallness of this increase, in relation to the genera} 
expansion in our business, is an indication of the 
less prosperous times being experienced by industry 
and the consequent rise in unemployment and short 
time working. 

(Continued on page 206) 
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(Continued from page 203) 
this year Ss. or 5s. 6d. per share can be expected 


The Balance Sheet again shows a strong and liquid | to give a potential yield of around 6 per 


position. Our Investments are entered at or under 


their market value at the end of the year. The im- | 


provement in the prices of British Government Stocks 
is one of the most favourable features of the past 
year and our Stockholders will not need to be re- 
minded that the Bank’s results are affected by the 
provisions which have to be made to cover any 
diminution in the market value of our Investments 
and other contingencies. 

The increase in the Trade Investments from 
£166,500 to £1,218,687 reflects our investment in The 
British Wagon Co. Ltd. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS’ CONTINUED 
PROGRESS 

1 am pleased to report that our Associated Banks 
continue to make satisfactory progress. They show 
strong liquid positions, but perhaps the most pleasing 
feature is the expansion in the totals of Deposits, and 
the higher resources thus available, together with the 
increase in Advances, have enabled both Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Ltd. and Glyn, Mills & Co. to record 
higher profits. You will have observed from the Press 
that during the year Williams Deacon’s Bank in- 
creased their Paid-up Capital from £2,275,000, con- 
sisting of £5 “A” shares £1 paid and “B” Shares £1 
fully paid, to £2,500,000 in £1 Shares fully paid. Fol- 
lowing this reconstruction of their Capital, Williams 
Deacon’s Bank raised their Reserve Fund to the same 
amount as their Paid-up Capital. Our practice is to 
value the holdings in our Associated Banks at Paid-up 
Capital and Published Reserve Fund, and accordingly 
you will observe from our Balance Sheet that the total 
under Subsidiary Companies is now shown at 
£7,400,000 as against £6,950,000 for last year. Both 
Williams Deacon’s Bank and Glyn, Mills & Co. have 
declared dividends at increased rates for 1958. 

Last year I referred to the policy of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank in expanding their Branch system and 
I am glad to report that in furtherance of this policy 
they opened during 1958 new Branches at Bristol, 
Cardiff, Chester, Leeds, Nantwich, Southampton and 
Warrington. 

Looking at the Group as a whole, the total of 
Deposits amounted to £341,838,679 as compared with 
£316,953,048 for the previous year, while Advances 
at £113,746,841 showed an increase of over £6 mil- 
lion. The consolidated Profit amounted to £996,289, 
an increase of £102,000 over the 1957 figure. 

There has been only one change in the composition 
of the Court of Directors since last year—the ap- 
pointment to the Court of Mr. Hugh Cowan-Douglas, 
C.A., of Glasgow, who strengthens our representation 
from that City and brings to the Court a wide know- 
ledge and experience of Scottish Industry. We feel 
very fortunate to have secured his services. The Stock- 
holders will be invited to approve his re-election. 


RESIDENTIAL STAFF COLLEGE 


I feel that I should take this opportunity of inform- 
ing Stockholders of the inauguration during the year 
of a residential Staff College. Since 1954 we have 
carried through a programme of training courses for 
our Branch Accountants and this experiment proved 
so successful that your Directors decided to broaden 
the basis of the scheme by extending the benefits to 
ali Members of the Staff by instituting a Staff College. 
Accordingly, the Bank acquired suitable property in 
Edinburgh and I am pleased to say that the College 
was opened on 6th Qctober with a Branch Managers’ 
Conference. It is intended that the College will operate 
for the greater part of each year and the Courses will 
embrace all grades of Staff from Managers to Appren- 
tices. Your Directors are confident that this develop- 
ment in Staff Training will be beneficial to the Bank 
rand Staff alike and it affords the Board and Manage- 
ment the opportunity of meeting socially a wider 
circle of the Staff than has hitherto been possible. 

Once again I would like to pay tribute to our Staff. 
The very satisfactory results which I have just reported 
could not have been achieved without considerable 
application and team work. To Mr. Ballantyne and 
all those who serve so loyally under him I would 
like to convey the sincere appreciation of all of us. 





cent, at the present price. The attraction of 
Western Holdings is that its property lies to the 
south of FSG, the boundary being only three- 
quarters of a mile from the new strike. According 
to the mining experts there is no doubt that the 
north of the Western Holdings mine comes within 
the very rich zone of the FSG and that other areas 
may prove to be almost as rich. At 130s. the 
Western Holdings property is valued at only £484 
million against £74 million for the FSG property. 
The last distribution was 7s. a share, but 9s. for 
the current year ending September can be 
anticipated, which would give a_ potential 
yield of 6} per cent. The shares look rela- 
tively cheap. GENERAL MINING can also. be 
recommended. This gold finance house has about 
67 per cent. of its funds in new gold mines, 20 per 
cent. in other gold mines and about 8 per cent. 
in base metals. Its main gold investments are Free 
State Geduld, Buffelsfontein, Stilfontein, Har- 
mony, St. Helena and Free State Saaiplaas. Its 
market capitalisation is only about 70 per cent. 
of its net assets. The last dividend was 25 per 
cent., and for the year ending December, 1958, 35 
per cent. can reasonably be expected. This would 
give a potential yield of 5.45 per cent. at the 
present price of 128s. 6d. 


Television Shares 

Shareholders of GRANADA were pleased to note 
that the Bernstein brothers were handing over 
the deferred shares in their television subsidiary to 
the parent company, but have had to stomach a 
block of ‘A’ ordinary shares going to executives 
and executive directors. They have also to be con- 
tent with the fact that the company’s profits com- 
pare unfavourably with those of ATV and 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE because of the split- 
ting of profits with another programme contractor 
under an agreement made in 1956 which does not 
expire until 1960. Shareholders of Associated 
British Picture are in a more fortunate position. 
They have been told of the 66 per cent. increase 
in profits for the year to March, 1959. The 
interim dividend has been increased from 7} 
per cent. to 20 per cent. and a total of 50 per 
cent. for the year does not seem impossible. This 
would allow a potential yield of 5.55 per cent. on 
the 5s. shares currently valued at 45s. The interim 
dividend of ATV has been increased from 10 per 
cent. to 40 per cent. and it appears that 100 per 
cent, for the year is coming. With the shares at 
70s. 9d. to give a potential yield of 7.05 there 
seems room for further appreciation when the 
shares are officially quoted. But I have the feeling 
that television shares, after their phenomenal rise, 
will, before long, run into a ‘political’ phase which 
will deter potential buyers. 


COMPANY NOTES 


NTERNATIONAL COMPUTORS AND 

TABULATORS is the new name for the mer- 
ger between British Tabulating Machines (Hol- 
lerith) and Power-Samas Accounting Machines. 
This was announced by Sir Cecil M. Weir, 
KCMG, KBE, MC, the chairman, at a 
press conference last Friday, when he said that 
this great British company, which can success- 
fully compete in any market with any other 
company in the world in the same line of 
business, will come to be known as ICT. The 
deputy chairman, Colonel A. T. Maxwell, TD, 
said: ‘We are going to show an aggressive spirit in 
all directions.’ The net tangible assets of ICT are 
valued at £23,768,000 and the issued share capital 
now consists of 8,064,516 ordinary shares of £1 
each and 400,000 £1 preference shares; reserves 
total £6 million, It is evident that with a greater 
degree of co-ordination now possible, the future 
of this great organisation is indeed bright. The 
£1 ordinary shares continue to enjoy a high 
investment status; at 64s. 6d. they yield as little a3 
2.5 per cent. Vickers, with a 38 per cent. interest in 
this company, give a 5.7 per cent. yield at 34s. 6d. 
on their dividend of 10 per cent. 

Bowmakers, the well-known industrial bankers, 
have had a very full year which ended on October 
31, 1958. Firstly, a one-for-three scrip issue was 
made, secondly they acquired three other com- 
panies by the allotment of 1,200,000 ordinary 
shares and a cash payment of £103,000. Thirdly, 
in August, they issued two million 5s. ordinary 
shares to Lloyds Bank at 29s. 6d. each, and last 
but not least the previous rate of dividend—274 
per cent.—has been maintained on the incfeased 
capital; since the end of their financial year they 
have acquired the entire share capital of Midland 
Counties Motor Finance. It was therefore not 
unexpected that the gross trading profit was con- 
siderably higher at £1,026,524 against £750,289 
and the net profit (after tax) £222,478 against 
£134,744; with de-restrictions of hire-purchase 
conditions (the company specialises in.motor-car 
finance) the outlook for this year must be bright. 
Bowmakers have recently introduced a scheme 


whereby investors may purchase stocks and shares 
on deferred terms. Their own 5s. ordinary shares 
at 36s. only yield 3.6 per cent., but the prospects 
for much higher earnings are there for all to see, 
It is proposed to make a free scrip issue of one for 
one with the payment of the final dividend. An 
extract from the chairman’s statement appears on 
page 203. 
UNIT TRUSTS 

Another newcomer made an offer for sale last 
Friday (as advertised on pages 152 and 153 of last 
week’s issue) under the name of Shield Unit Fund. 
This Trust is a member of the National Group 
and is sponsored by N. M. Rothschild and Sons. 
The Rothschild Executor and Trustee Company 
will act as Trustees to the Fund, for which there 
is a strong investment advisory panel, They, in 
the first instance, will select not less than fifty 
securities with possibly a wider spread later: It 
is intended that the investment spread will be 
73.5 per cent. in the UK, 20 per cent. in the US 
and Canada, and in other countries 6.5 per cent. 
As the managers will act as agents, all benefits 
derived from advantageous investments will 
accrue to the fund. This-offer of 5 million units, 
at 10s. each, should have a wide appeal, particu- 
larly as the ‘small investor’ can take advantage of 
a savings plan whereby he can purchase units by 
making weekly payments of 10s. until the money 
to his credit is sufficient to purchase ten units. 

Managers for the past twenty-five years are 
the Allied Group of Unit Trusts, whose British 
Industries Flexible Trust—second portfolio—was 
advertised on page 157 of last week’s issue. Units 
were offered for sale at 15s. 04d. to give a gross 
return of £6 per cent. from an investment 10 
ordinary shares in 117 well-known companies. 
This should appeal to those in search of a g0 
income with prospects of further appreciation. 
This portfolio may prove as successful as the first 
(formed in 1942), which was floated at an equiva 
lent price of 7s. 63d. per unit and has distributed 
a gross amount of £135 18s. 5d. for every £! 
over the sixteen years. 
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The First Provincial Unit Trust has split its our issue of January 16, on page 87. Since then In her conclusion, indeed, she brings Chassignet 
> note | ‘Reserves’ units into four since they were offered they have first paid their ten-millionth £ in divi- right up to date: 
oe 4 @ April 13, 1953, at 18s.—today’s price is dend, which was handed over to the unit holder to- m.... — empty Suen marked ‘Keep out’! 
aryto § 35. 1}d.-36s. 7d.—a remarkable appreciation gether with a free bonus of 500 units, at a function to be left alone, not have to cope 
compared with an appreciation by the Financial on Monday. The presentati de by Mr ee eee ee eee 
iach a —". : : : ; ms y. ine p ation was made by Myr. Here’s Angst, the sneaking conscientious 
utives Times industrial ordinary index of 81.6 per cent. G. M. Booth, formerly chairman of the fund. Kraut! 
© com Anew issue of 500,000 units is shortly to be made, The present price of the units (split into four last Honourable mention goes not only to those 
; com- details of which we hope to published at a later December) is 8s. 2d.-8s. 74d. from whom I have quoted, but also to H. A. C. 
. and date. . Unicorn Trust had a quick response to its offer Evans and H. Hardman for good versions, more 
. split- We referred to the recent issue by Municipal _ for sale of two million units at 13s. 3d. on January Successful at the end than in their beginnings. 
acter and General Securities General Trust Fund in 15. Their present price is 12s. 11d.-13s. 64d. PRIZES 
es not m . (J. E. CUNNINGHAM) 
. I kept my sick-bed, where the market's roar. 
cat A Noisy Sick : 
ciated OISsy ickroom Hindering my eyelids in their weary fight 
sition, Bo sass ; a To close, in sleep, my windows on the light, 
crease SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 466: Report by J. M. Cohen Suddenly drove me to a further floor. 
] sp ° ° ° - ‘ - 
, = The usual prize of six guineas was offered for a P. A. T. O'Donnell, winner of the second prize But though upon the ehat I shut the door, 
m 75 translation of Chassignet’s sonnet: (two guineas), writes a splendid poem, a little And dulled the rumbling runnels, yet, in spite, 
0 per — je —— ug la —— devant — awkward in its opening word, which suggests that This restless, moody sickness, flaring bright, 
>. This On A ruit du marché, empeschant ma paupiere the second quatrain will begin with ‘next’ or Destroys me, burning no less than before. 
ape athe a eng bac ee ‘then.’ Neither he nor Mr. Cunningham captures Voisin? cetin th Ont 
er me ; “10g : . ‘ ar » Tc ainly I strive to find new sanctuary, 
nterim Mais cest humeur fiebvreux mes espris esmouvant, the force of ‘de Pune a l'autre porte. Useless But omepaieee I lug myself with mi : 
10 , “ss si Aint igh tage 4 sibaae nest through this door then through that to trail y : 
per Bien qu'eslougné je sois et du bruit de l’orniere, ee - I am the same, although I change my room. 
00 per § &tducacquet des gens, de la flame meurdriere (G. C, Hutson) better conveys the oppressive ; 
tres at | Meconsume, et recuit non moins qu’au-paravant: quality of the house. Mr. O'Donnell finds an I seek the quietude of desert air 
¥e ) _Envain je veus passer de l'une a l'autre porte, original solution for line ten, and Mr. Cunning- To escape the anxious palaces of care— 
there Tousjours mesme partout moymesme je me porte, ham’s ‘lug’ also admirably renders the weight of But spleen and worry dog us to the tomb. 
en the § &£tchangeant d’autre lieu, autre je ne suis pas. the sick man’s self-distaste. Many competitors 
feeling id P Je a - oe ~——e ici — gave this line only the weight of an Omar Khay- ‘ i (P. A. T. O'DONNELL) 
al rise, Mais la en cee eee ae iii yam apothegm. But one of Chassignet’s outstand- First in the front room I lay sick abed. 
whitch peine, ‘ pe en Oe SreNp eR. ing characteristics in his sense of the physical. With market's clatter, eyelids flickered wide 
How would Donne have done it? Not merely by ‘ cis ; That over weary lamps to sleep would slide; 
doubling his final vowels and adding e, but by To answer the inquiries of several competitors, So up—for other place to lay my head. 
blending conceit with prosaic language, which is I must state that neither I nor some member of But fever thoughts resume their frantic thread 
in this context itself a kind of conceit. Chassignet the Spectator staff, skilled in pastiche’ (J. E. C un- How far soever from the din I hide 
writes flatly, yet will describe the eyes as ‘l'une et ningham), composed this poem. Jean-Baptiste Of tongue or traffic; still that murderous tide 
lautre lumiere, and likes to end his sonnets with Chassignet (c. 1570-c. 1635), a lawyer and provin- Flames high within me, raging to be fed: 
= ese ‘ial histori f Besanc blished a collecti From scene to scene I wander, but in vain, 
a maxim. He is sometimes extremely realistic, ©!4! Mstorian OF Desan¢on, published a collection 3 % ; : 
shares i lies J Pee - of more than 400 sonnets at the age of twenty- For what's my baggage but myself again? 
ae Recuit’ is certainly intended to suggest a kitchen f £ which this i » His book. like thos - None other, I, though in another’s room. 
shares} metaphor. ‘Grilled’ (Barbara Roe), ‘burns me dry noni F h is eg f Mi ain r as or S From courtiers and their tainted sympathy 
pspects f asblackened bread’ (S. M. Wood) catch the point; ™any o fc renc i Sor Metap 700 v ten en- To deserts of giant emptiness I'd fly, 
to see. — ‘devoured’ and ‘consumed’ (the general favourites) een ig aa ad tis of sare amg at years, but But irk and sorrow dog us to the tomb. 
for § miss it. J. E. Cunningham gets first prize (four ‘@terly many OF his pieces have been appearing 
oy ps | guineas) for a poem with the right ok of earth- in anthologies; there are ten in The Penguin Book SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 469 
nd. > > ° . ‘ppp or¢ee We ie i i 
ne iness, Chassignet was not writing of an imaginary of French Verse, 16th-18th Centuries. 1 offer this Set by Allan M. Laing 
ars ORF sickness; as a doctor’s son he knew all the symp- information for those who find him pleasing. But Next to November, February is probably the 
toms, and in others of his sonnets wrote them ¢/early some competitors do not. most unpopular month in the British year. Will 
down. Like most competitors, Mr. Cunningham is It was not easy for me sleeping in competitors attempt, for the usual prizes, to show 
happiest in the more theoretical sestet; I do not a front bed-sitter, strained by illness, and February plausibly in the best possible light? 
ale last & think that ‘rumbling runnels’ really suggest the _ Thadatlengthtomove, | Verse, not more than 16 lines; prose, not more 
of last} harsh noise of cart-wheels. ‘Wheels rut-crunching’ begins J. A. Lindon, who thinks of the poet as — ;han 150 words. a 
t Fund. § (SM. Mansell), though reminiscent of Browning Some second-rate sensitive mind’ of our day, and Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
Group [| 4d therefore out of keeping with the poem, gives P. M. asks in the same mood: 469,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Feb- 
i Sons, > @better impression of street noises. Who'd have a sick-bay in a market-place? ruary 17. Results on February 27. 
mpany ; 
i erti " BBC requires Film Editor, Television, in Car- | BBC requires Production Assistant, Television, in EXHIBITIONS AND 
h there ff “assified advertisements must be pre- | BIRC (cauitcs Film Eivowledse of fim ediing | Cardill” Expected to contribute’ gencrally to- LECTURES 
hey, in paid 3s. 6d. ber line. Line averages 40 | in an its aspects, and be able to handle 35 mm. wards television programme content and formula- 
“ee leters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers and 16 mm. film, negative and positive, with - | tion, to —_ in nea a. a. — LEFEVRE GALL ERY. “0 ‘aon ae, Wa. 
in fitly ls. extra. Classified Advertisement without magnetic sound tracks, confidently an mounting Of programmes. May we requires XIX d XX CENTURY FRENCH 
‘ speed. Will als ible f - to direct cameras and also to select and direct an . PAINT- 
ater: It riment, The Spectator Ltd., | tion'of dubbing cue sheets, Wide interests, cover- | film sequences and studio treatments, Good edu. | INGS ON VIEW. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
will be 99 Gower Street, London, WC1. _ ing sequences, documentary and magazine pro- | cational background and knowledge of Wales and ESCESTER GALAERIRS, Lelcomer Sacare. 
| Tdephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). | stammes, essential, Ability to handle sports films | Welsh language essential. Some relevant experi- | Fvhinitions of Pal ELINOR BELLING. 
the US “ae and knowledge of Wales and Welsh language ence in Television or Sound studios, films, or Ebitions © intings by . ¥ 
a ————— = | an advantage. Salary £970 (possibly higher if | theatre desirable. Salary £1.405 (possibly higher | HAM®SMITH snd MICHAEL MICHAELIDES. 
or cent. APPOI NTMENTS VACANT _ | qualifications exceptional) rising by seven annual if qualiications exceptional) rising by seven cs ue 
»nefi —— | increments to £1,340 p.a. max, Requests for annual increments to p.a. max, Requests yr 
denelits mC requires Talks Producer (Sound Broad- application forms (enclosing addressed envelope | for application forms (enclosing addressed enve- MENTAL HEALTH BILL Mel. Jonnson, M.P., 
is will casting), Candidates must have had a good | and quoting reference G989 ‘Spt.’) should reach lope and quoting reference G.988 “Spt.") should Sie Mosman ia MP euce Cardew 
| its tera! education, and a University Degree, Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, edical Practitioners’ Union), Mr. R. K. George 
2 units, While not essential, is highly desirable, They must don, W.1, within five days. London, W.1, within five days. and Mr. Frank Haskell (witnesses of the N.C.C.L. 
yarticu- iis done ‘saded_poivety. ——_ fund. of —— LADY/STUDENT required to cook for busi- | before the Royal Commission). Chairman : Mr. 
tage of | Since. A‘tvety but not supericial inerest | CHILD CARE OFFICER TRAINING | ectman, thre crenings Der week.  Monday/ | Malcolm, B: Purdie. Sarueday, February 7 
nits by eins to me _ 4 $80 (possibly Trained CHILD CARE OFFICERS are terms required.—Box 4516. 8 p.m. Tickets : members, 1s.; visitors, 2s. 6d.; 
money lise: if qualifications exceptional), rising by as ow gg, RA gg FA gh A Coun ‘as Civil Liberticn. 293 4, _ 
: ten ttaual increments to £1,930 p.a. max. and Southampton Universities and the Lon- MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED Road, 3.W.6. 
nits. for application forms (enclosing Gon School of Economics. Men and women invite applications from women 
ars are ad nies ont utes eee SS qualified in social science, teaching of the ages of 25 and 35 for Staff Manage- “SIR EDWARD » Governor of 
stich House, Caan thin five da health visiting and graduates in other sub- ment in their These are , and of York”—a talk 
Britis ondon, within five days. jects with relevant experience are invited to senior posts with by Cecil Roth, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., n 
y—was WC requires Assistant Floor Ma » Televi- apply for infosmation. Grants are available Candidates should preferably have had w » Wi , February 1ith, 8 p.m. 
. . “on, in Cardiff (with Vision Mixing duties). towards fees and maintenance. For cousses experience in managing staff. Com- from : Hon. Secretary, Fellowship of the 
» Units include normal Assistant Floor Manager i ber, uid mencing salary for the introductory White Boasd, Miss 1 . 39 Lennox 
s functions (marking up fidors, supervision of pro- apply before ist March, Information from period would vary according to age Gdns., London, S.W.1. 
a gros » OPeration of spot effects, prompt book, Central Training Council in Child Care, and experience, but would not be less Continued overleaf 
nent in foor discipline, plotting camera moves, con- Room 518 (46R), Horseferry House, Thorney than £500 per annum. 
: at filming sessions, etc.) with added re- Street, London, S.W.1. Please write in the first place for further aut 
panies. gd vision mixing of such programmes Darticulars and application form to the —_—-— 
4 good Knowledge of Wates and Welsh Appointments Section, Room 522, 47 — es 
a 8 lagna a essential. Candidates must possess the | LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. INSPECTOR Baker Street, London, W.1, marking 
ciation. — and experience relevant wo: stage /Boor/ OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (MAN) required the envelope “’S.M.” 
-_ Management plus keen ve to organise, inspect advise upon 
the first om in general programmes. Salary £590 | edi m in various types of educational estab- — Lae pnd bw’ 
>quivar time, higher if qualifications exceptional), | lishments. Salary, £1,000 x £50-—£1,550. Com- | ‘costing post for girl with initiative. Box 4509. gives enormous satisfaction~chesthend 
eq or by seven annual increments to £855 p.a. | mencing salary above the minimum if appro- in a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
ributed Requests. for application forms (enclosing | priate. Application forms, returnable by 18 | STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, ryt, Dhonetic, easy to read. Please write for 
100 sated en envelope and quoting reference G.987 February, and full details from the Education (Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All the free trial lesson to The School of 
ry £ should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- Officer (EO/ESTAB. 2/G), The County Hall, staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM Speedhand (S.12), Hills Road, Cambridge. 
ating Sloane. London, W.1, within five days. London, S.E.1, 220.) 6644. 
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WOOLLANDS of Knightsbridge, in conjunction 
with Conran Fabrics Ltd., present in their 
Modern Interiors, from February 2nd to 14th, 
a Stimulating Exhibition of new designs in furn- 
ishing fabrics by TIMO SARPANEVA, the 
Finnish architect. 


PERSONAL 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder 
Worid. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 
Lane, Accrington 

A GOOD COMPANION to hot buttered toast 
is Burgess Anchovy Paste. Delicious 

CASTLES IN SPAIN? Don’t dream of good liv- 
ing, make it a reality right here at home with 
superb Spanish El Cid Sherry. This is the light, 
yet full-bodied Amontillado that is so pleasing to 
the palate. 

COINS AND MEDALS, Best prices paid, es- 
pecially for collections and gold. 1958 cat. of 
English Coins, 9s, 3d, Specimens bulletin, 6d. 
B. A. Leaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland St., Lon- 
don, W.1, Tel.: LAN 3677. 

CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LID. arranue 
deferred payments for Micro's Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses Free booklet from Dept, 274c, 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Strect, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
REG 6993). Branches in main towns, 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers, 
are still offering 74% on sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra 4% interest 
on units of £500.—-Full details from Investment 
Dept., SR, Davies Investments Ltd., Danes Inn 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue. y. &. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 


FOREIGN GIRLS 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long 
Continental Bureau, 14% 
KNI 9906, 


GENERAL SUMMONS to cold meals served 
with Rayner’s Mango Chutney get a sure re- 
sponse, 

HOMOSEXUALS are still trequently prose- 
cuted for purely private behaviour. This is likely 
to continue until the law is changed.—-Write to 
The Homosexual Law Reform Society, 32 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1 


HYPNOSIS and psychology for freedom from 
nervous conditions, habits, fears, complexes, 
compulsions, self-consciousness, blushing, — in- 
somnia, tension, stammer anxiety. -R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St., 
w.i 


of the 
Hollins 


pair’ or as 
Anulo- 
S.W.3 


available ‘au 
periods. 
Walton St., 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free, Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 

MANDRAKE FRAMERS LTD., 51 Beauchamp 
Place, S.W.3 (KNI 1568) tor Picture Frames, ete. 
Wholesale. Retail. 
MOSAIC-MURALS, Tabics or 
Visit or write The Mosaic Centre, 6 
Mews South, Portman St., W.1. 
N.S.C.R, The Cancer Relief Fund--regularly 
assists thousands of the most necessitous cancer 
patients in the British Isles, BENEFITS paid last 
year exceeced £80,000, Donors of £10 may be 
granted LIFE MEMBERSHIP, but smaticr 
amounts are sratefully acknowledged. . 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 
(Appeal G.7). President : Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma, C.1., C.B.E., D.C.V.O., 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


PROF, NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 
NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, 
Tel: AMBassador 4041, 

REDUCING NERVOUS STRESS: Talk by 
Eric de Peyer, Teacher of the F. M. Alexander 
Technique, Wednesday, February 11th, 7.30 p.m. 
7? Wellington Square, S.W.3. Those interested 
invited. 
THE PETER CASSON CLINIC for psycho- 
therapy and psychological advice.-AMB 4839. 
‘TWO CITIES’ is a new idea : a bilingual liter- 
ary quarterly from France, 90 pages, with well- 
known and unknown names from many coun- 
tries. Publication March. Try it! Subscription 
30s. yearly, to Edwin Mullins, ‘Two Cities,’ 19B 
Stafford Terrace, London, W.8. Pamphiet avail- 
able. 
*WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under cach pot, 5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s.-HARRODS Hort. Dept. 


Narway ON-FIRING 


@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 


yend for copy of this 
colour folder now 


NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 
Box A194), DROITWICH 


Do-lt-Yourselt 
Portman 


W.2 

















WANTED, near Putney Station, Gentleman, uni- 
versity education (or similar) to read articles 
from Dictionary of National Biography for one 
hour 1-3 times weekly, to another man weak 
sight, between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. Not under 30 
Credentials to Box No. 4526 
YOU'VE MISSED the pool 
whim? 
Then smoke “Tom Long’ and life’s less grim 
“| WAYS TO BREAK THE SMOKING 
HABIT,” by Kurt Salzer, cost only 3/6 
in bookshops, less than the price of 20 cigarettes 
It may help you! By post, 3/10 Duckworth 
3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2 


through Fortune's 


WANTED 
RESIDENTIAL SHORT COURSES 
If you organise Residential Courses, Con- 
ferences, Summer Schools, etc., and you need a 
relaxed and informal atmosphere conducive to 
study and recreation in pleasant country 
surroundings, you should write to 
The Warden, 
AVONCROFT COLLEGE 
Stoke Prior, Bromsgrove, Worcs 


FELLOWSHIPS 
RHODES UNIVERSITY, GRAHAMSTOWN, 
SOUTH AFRICA, HUGH LE MAY FELLOW- 
SHIP for 1960. Applications are invited by 
30th April, 1959, for the above Fellowship. The 
value of the Fellowship is £1,400 per annum for 
one year, It is tenable at Rhodes University 
and is intended for candidates wishing to do 
advanced work in one of a number of subjects 
in the Faculty of Arts. For further details apply 
to the Registrar, Rhodes University, Grahams 
town, or the Secretary, Association of Universi- 
tics of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1 A f SHIELDS 
Registrar 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH 
Applications are invited for the above Research 
Fellowships tor advanced work in the field of 
Political Economy and Political Science. The 
value of the Fellowships will normally be within 
the range of £900-£1,800 per annum, according 
to experience and quulifications. Regulations 
governing the award of the Fellowships may be 
obtained trom the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, to whom applications should be 
sent not later than March 15th, 1959 


MANCHESTER, 
FELLOWSHIPS 


EDUCATIONAL 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 


desiring vacancies and men and women 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R 
Curtis, M.A. (BE). Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, ete. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.--Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
cxam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxtord & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E. (all examining 
Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., M.th., Degrees, 
and Diplomas Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxtord (Est. 1894) 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE of EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
and Final Exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., Bar (1 and ID), and other exams. 
Moderate fees, Prospectus free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Spccially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.-Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-42 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) 


Parents 
seck 
and 


Examinations 
Secre 
Com- 


LITERARY 
BOOKS FOR SALE. Miscellaneous including 


Numis- 
Forster, 


Gems, Jews, 
from W 


Acronautics, America, 
matics, Submarines. List 15 
83a Stamford Hill, N.16. 


DO YOU WISH YOU COULD WRITE FOR 
MONEY? Why not give yourself the chance’? 
The LSJ, founded under the wgis of the Press, 
can show the way. Personal coaching by post 
Prospectus Dept.,. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
W.1. GRO 8250. 





THI 


and poetry in 
link is ‘Envoi’: poetry, 
barred. Issue 7 of this 
Subscription 10s. per § 
North Place, Chel- 


CURIOUS to mention 
the same breath The 
brief, traditional not 
quarterly is just out 
issues from ‘Seven Levels,”’ 
tenham 

FRENCH BOOK SALE. Thousands at greatly 
reduced prices. Feb. 18-28. List on request 
Hatchette, 127 Regent St., W.1. 


success 


Just Out 
“SCHOOLS TO-DAY” 


A fundamental approach to this important 
question. Explains the why and the where- 
fore of modern trends. Price, 8d., post paid, 
from the Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
52 Clapham High Street, London, S.W.4 


KNOW-HOW brings you Writing Success. No 
Sales No Fees. GIFT YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test. Send 
for tree R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.” B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
SONORAMA, le magazine sonore de 
lactualité, No, 2 (17s. 6d., post 6d.) se trouve 
chez Hachette, 127 Regent Street, W.1. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fieet Street, E.C.4, Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23, Fi . “The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms trom Dept 
23 
WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare ‘Lime wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have carned 
while learning, Send tor interesting tree booklet 
(without obligation). The Regent — Institute 
(Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
E, NORWOOD, 2 Ollerton Road, 
Notts, will do typing (any length) script) or 
tape, Basic rate 50 words tor Id. Min. order 
500 words. Reduced charges over 5,000, 24-hour 
service. Foreign 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge 4s 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
MSS, TYPED. 2s. per 
carbon,--Jarman, 59 Dalmeny 
Surrey 


PrYPING MSS., 2s 


Fuxtord, 


languages 


Carbon 6d 


words, 6d 
Wallington, 


thousand 
Rd... 


McFar- 


Essex 


1,000 words, -Nancy 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, JERSEY NEW 
POTATOES. 1 Ib. tins. & tor 20s, STEWED 
STEAK, Only meat good quality Beet. | Ib. tins. 
8 for 30s. Four tins of each, 25s. All Post Paid, 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3 
CELLULAR BLANKETS. 100°, 
Mothproofed in popular pastel shades. All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 15s. Free Samples. -Kere & 
Grahame 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 
CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in, x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back. H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London N.16. 


Pure Wool 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
discase conditions, is rooted in a fOXle State 
of the system, and is the encmy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquely catarrh ind purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmicss and benevolent: no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ, Not 
habit torming. Send! 52s, 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dictary 
advice.--Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex, 


DEAF MASTER TAILOR, Expert alterations, re- 
pairs, faults defects. Materials made up, Work 
by post. Visits clients Iiford and up to 12 miles 
Old ‘Spectator’ advertiser.~-Box 4508. 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Strect, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 6d. 
Fine poplin shirts, 34s, 6d. Direct from makers. 
Why pay more? Patterns.—-St. James Hosiers, 
43 Tothill Street, S.W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted tor their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teactoths. Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens. Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels, Illustrated Catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegail Square South, Belfast. 

Northern Ireland. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.), Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Pats 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
SCENTED VIOLETS and other Spring Flowers. 
10s, or £1 boxes posted.—Poltesco Flowers, Ruan 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 
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ARE YOU MISSING THREE OF THE FINE 

VINTAG OF THE CENTURY? 
1952, 1953, 1955. We have the largest and 
varied stock. Send card for 36-page list. Ch. 
Isle 1953, 8s. 6d., Grand Barrail 1953, 10, 
Rhone 7s. 1id., Beaujolais 8s. 3d., also Sp 
6s. 6d.—-Card to S. P. Paten& Co., Peterboroy 
HAND-LOOMED KNITWEAR by Swiss expen 
Men's Sweaters, 45s.; Twin Sets, 75s.; inchys 
wool.—Marlys Rendle, 129 Charlton Rg 
Keynsham, Somerset 


RESTAURANTS 


CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Dg 
Showrooms), English and Continental cuisig 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention g 
Proprietors, Tel.: VIC 5231. 


NEW 


ACCOMMODATION 


DIVAN ROOM in mansion flat, W.4. Subs 
tial breakfast, 3-course dinner, full bg 
week-ends; daily bath. 4 gns. inc. light, fines) 
gas fire. References required.—Box 4530, 
MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEO 
come to us by personal recommendation, 
right person to share your flat, or we find yg 
suitable accommodation. SHARE-A-FLA 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. Hyde Park 2545/6, 


TO LET 


KENSINGTON, Pleasant, newly decorated fum 
rooms with kitchenettes, £4 15s. WEStern 27%} 


HOTELS 


LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, Hows 
on and off the beaten track round Britaig 
coast and country. Ss. post free, from Vi 
Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 

NR. EDINBURGH. Gullane GREYWALLS, 
charming Lutyens house within casy reach of city 
Muirfield Links, Lovely garden. Tennij 
courts Interesting catcring. Licensed, Tel 
Gullane 2144. Ashley Courtenay recommended, 
SUDDENLY IT’S SPRING! Spring come 
earlicr to Farringford, LO.W. This spacious 
country house hotel, situated beneath the dows 
near Freshwater, is the idea! place in whieh 
relax and enjoy the first warm sunshine of the 
year, Superb cuisine and service; facilities toy 
tennis, golf, riding, etc. Fully licensed, A.A, & 
R.A.C. Details from the Manager, Farringford 
Hotel, Freshwater, LO.W, Phone: Fresh 
water 312 


facing 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BETWEEN DARTMOOR and the sea, sel 

farmhouse, all conveniences, excellent food and 
beds, accommodation few guests May onwards) 
Dinner, Bed and Breakfast, 6 gns, weekly 
Picnic-lunches extra. Particulars from Giles, 
Westcombe, Dartington, Totnes, Devon, 

BUNGALOW, large, to Let, for fortnightly o 
longer periods, on Beach Road, Fairboure) 
Merionethshire, Excellent domestic facilities 
Phone, garage. Apply 12 College Road, Brom 
grove, Worcs. al 
COTTAGE TO LET for fortnightly or long 
periods. Bontddu, between Dolgelicy and Bat 
mouth. Magnificent views. Garage. Phone. Indoom 
sanitation.—Apply 12 College Road, Brom 
grove, Worcs. — 
FARM HOLIDAYS. -1959 Farm Holiday Guide 
describes Britain's best farm and country g0e 
houses, county by county, illustrated, Price 3s. i 
(postage 6d.).--Farm Guide (s), 18 High Sty 
Paisley. 
NORTH Furnished 
spot; 7 


PEMBS. COAST. 
sleep six. Beautiful secluded 
guineas week —-Box 4478 a 
SEAVENTURE, °59. Cruise, swim, sail, fish from 
Boate! for 18’s and over. Appetising cuisine, From 
11 gns,—Shipshape Services, Wooton Bridge, LW; 
THIRTY-EIGHT STUDENTS TOURING Great 
Britain, 7-25 August, 1959, coach, want hints 08 
sight-secing, accommodation, folklore, visit b 
factories.—-Please write Collyns Prof, ORCY 
Tournai, Belgium. ae 
WINTER AND EARLY HOLIDAYS, 5m 
Intimate Hotel offers Comfort, Good Foe 
Centrally heated throughout. Club _ Licepe 
TV, Games Room. Terms weekly, 74% 
mid-May. Brochure. Double Barn 
Selsey, 281811. me. 
20-PAGE GUIDE on cruises and passages? 
tramps and cargo liners tree from A. Bo 
Lid., 28 Ely Place, London, E.C.1 
HOLborn 1887. 


IN IRELAND 
SHELBOURNE MOTOR 
co., LTD. 

Rent NEW cars at 
20. KILDARE ST., DUBLIN 
Phone 6693! 


hous, 
wo % 
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